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$hc Scenes. 

ACT I. 
Pi-ace: Florence. Time: 1289. 
Scene I.— A Street. 
Scene 2.— A Garden. 
Scene 3.— -The same. 
Scene 4.— A Tent in the Garden. 
Scene 5.— The Garden : Illuminations o 
(A Vision cf I'.di.) 

ACT II. 
Place: Rome. Time: 1300—1. 
Scene I.— Giotto's Studio, 
Scene 2.— The same. 
Scene 3.— The same. 
Scene 4.— A Hall in the Pope's Palace. 
Scene 5. — Giotto's Studio. 

(A Vision of Purgatory.) 

ACT III. 
Place: Pisa. Time: 1309—13. 

Scene 1 — Cloister of a Monastery. 
Scene 2.— The same. 
Scene 3.— Street in Pisa. 
Scene 4.- -The Cathedral. 

(A Vision of Paradise.) 
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Scene I. — A Strut in Fiorina. Military music heard in the distance. 

(Enter Hilarius, Alberigo, and\f.atalano .) 
Hilarius : Strains of idolatry ! 
Alberigo: Good martial music, broth*. It reminds me of my 

military days, before I took the habit It makes my hair creep 

— that is, it makes me fancy that my head is still untonsured. 
Catalano : It makes me feel that I would like to dance and sing and 

rejoice— in the Lord ! 
Hilarius : It makes me feel that I would like to weep for the sins of 

Florence. 
Alberigo : What music is it, then ? 
Hilarius: Ah I Thou knowest not Florence. It is the music of 

idolatry. They are going lo decorate the torso of Mars on the 

Ponte Vecchio. 
Alberigo : Oh impious city I 
Catalano : I wonder, if there are any libations* as well as music 

and flowers. . 

(Monkish chant heard outside) 

Ah, those Dominicans! 
Alberigo : Domini canes, rather. Dogs of the Lord, how they howl ! 
(Chant ceases. Martial music renewed.) 
Catalano : See, there they go, singing, dancing, laughing ! 
Alberigo : May the wrath of God devour them ! 
Hilarius ; Nay, brother, may the grace of God open their eyes and 

change their hearts 1 
Catalano : Singing, dancing, laughing, there they go ! Let as 

follow I 
Hilarius : No, let us go and pray 1 (Exit.) 
Alberigo ; I would rather go and pry. 
Catalano : I would rather go and drink ! 
Alberigo ; Art thou not an old soldier ? 
Catalano : I am, but always found it easier to spill wine than blood. 

and dearer too, by Bacchus ! 
Alberigo : What then has become of thy estate ? 
Catalano: God knows — God and his Chosen People I What of 

Alberigo : I know not, though the slake was high ! Hush, what 
noise is that ? 

Catalano (listens) : Oh, a faction fight. Come, let us go. The 
Guelfs and Ghibellines have met, and they are cutting a few 
throats by way of greeting, It is a sight lo see, come I 
(Exeunt. Eater Dante.) 

Dante: Another fight. Ah, Florence I 
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{Enttr a Youth, screaming.) 
The Youth (to Dante) : Save me, save me ! He will kill me ! 

(Dante draws. Enttr Corso Donati with drawn sword.) 
Corso : Thou Ghibelline whelp 1 

(Makts a thrust at the boy. Dantt wards offthi blow.) 
Dante : Corso ! (Sheaths his sword.) 

Corso (falling back) : Ah, art thou the protector of Ghibellines ? 

(Exit the Youth.) 
Dante ; I am the protector of the weak against the strong, of 
children against senseless fury. Thou shouldsl fight witb thy 
equals, Corso I ■ 1 ' 
Corso ; With thee? ' Draw then I 

Dante : Come, Cctao.'.dd not let thy rage overmaster thea so ! 
Corso: Drawl 
Dante : Be reasonable, Corso. 
'Corso : Draw I 
Dante : If I must. I will 1 

(Dantt half draws, but suddenly desists. Enter Beatrice with 
another lady.) 
Beatrice (aside) : Oh, my heart I 

(She salutes Dante, and thty pass out of sight.) 
Dante (murmuring) : Love, Love ! 

Corso: Fool, fool! But I will meet thee in another mood I (Exit.) 

Dante : Now doth it seem to me that I have no longer an enemy 

(Enttr Guidt) and I could willingly pardon whosoever might 

Goido : Ab, Dante ! What ails thee J 
Dante : I have s^en her I 

Guido : Then do thou come with me, for I have good advise for 
thee ! (Exeunt.) 

Scent II. — A garden in Dante's home. Dantt is discovered sitting on 
a seat, drawing. 

(Enter Lapa.) 
Lapa (aside): He is at ii again, my poor boy! (To Dante): 

My son. 
Dante (putting the tablet aside) : Mother! 
Lapa : Thou art grown careless, my son, and it grieves me to see 

thee waste thy years in a vain sorrow that eateth away thy 

manhood. 
Dante : Ah, mother, manhood endureth not the sorrow that bath 

befallen me ! 
Lapa : Thou shouldat say, rather, that it is not within the power 

of ordinary men so to endure, but thou art no ordinary nun. 

Did not thy father, ere he tasted the bitterness of death, 

fifteen long years ago, when thou wast but a boy, see that 

within thee dwelt the soul of thy greater ancestry, and did 

he not confide to Ser Brunetto as a sacred trust thy education ? 

And thou knowest well with what paternal care and kind 

solicitude that trust has been kept. 
Dante; Mother, I have known the sweetness of life and of love 

and of the consciousness of power, but now I know how bitter 
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is a life bereft of its hope and its light. It is like unto a nigbt 
that were starless and without the promise of a morrow ! 
Lafa : My poor son, that thou shouldst feel il so is but the 
proof of thy being above the lot of ordinary men. Were not 
thy ancestors of the great Ramans who founded Florence, 
as Ser Brunetto can tell thee ; and is the history of their city, 
as thy friend Villani could relate it to thee, not the measure 
of their greatness? Thou shouldst cease to sorrow for what 
is past, and seel for thee a wife who will be worthy of thee, 
and who will restore to thee thy happiness, or at least content. 
Dante : Mother, I cannot I It would be more than I could endure. 
Lafa : No, my son 1 Well wert thou named Durante, and thou 
shalt be the Enduring One, I loved thy mother, and when she 
was dying, I gave her the sacred promise of a woman's love 
that I would love thee as a mother loves her own child. And 
then she told me her dream of thee. 1 tell thee, thou shalt be 
great, for a mother's dreams fashion the soul of the child she 
bearethl 
Dante : Ah, dreams, yes I And only dreams remain for me. 
Lapa : Dream then, thou mighty dreamer, for thy dreams 
Must yet be greater than the lives of men 
Who do but eat and drink, sleep, wake, aud die. 
Dreams I 'tis in dreams man doth transcend the bounds 
Of time and place, seeking the vast beyond, 
Absorbing ever that ethereal light 
Which even death itself can never quench. 
Thy mother's dreams are dreams no more. Attend ! 
When at the rootstrings of a mother's heart 
The palpitations of another life 
Are felt, then deep the dreams of love or hate 
Or of endurance that do mould and shape 
The coming soul ! And thus of thee she dreamt 
That thou wert born beneath a lofty tree, 
A lofty bay-tree, by a limpid stream. 
And thou didst grow, upon the berries fed. 
And drinking of the water of the brook, 
Free as all natural things, and when thou hadst 
Grown np, didst strive to gather thee the leaves 
Of laurel for a crown. And so the love 
Of liberty is thine, and yet the crown — 
The crown of laurel yet awaiteth thee ! 
Dante : Ah, mother, for no mother's love was ever greater than 
yours! (Kisses kir.\ 

I^apa : My son, thou art great I (Exit) 

Dante : Great ? /Enter Bmnttto.) 

If so, what signifieth greatness crushed ? 
Tis like unto a prisoner confined 
Within the narrow compass of a cell, 
With eyes keen as of eagle or of hawk, 
And with the hungry hunter's appetite, 
Yet pining unto death for light and sustenance 1 
Brunetto : Then thou hast heard the horrible story ? 
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Dante : Whil horrible story now ? 

Brunetto: Of Ugolino 

Dante : I have not heard. What new horror hast thou to relate? 

Brunetto : Thou knowest how it was that Ugolino joined with 
the Archbishop Ruggieri against Pisa. 

Dante : Yes, I know that. 

Brunetio : Well, the Archbishop treacherously devised means to 
betray the Count, and caused him and his sons to be imprisoned 
in a tower on the Piazza dei Anziani, where they were starved 
to death. 

Dante : Horrible I 

Brunetto : More horrible than thou canst yet realise. Ugolino 
and his two sons and two grandsons were taken. They had 
been fed through an opening in the wall, but Ruggieri ordered 
the tower to be locked. The doors were locked and the keys 
thrown into the Arno. The boys were heard before the dawn 
to weep and ajk for bread, in broken, startled tones as though 
they were yet asleep. At intervals throughout that day, the 
cries were heard again, and through the night that followed. 
The second day, a piercing cry was heard, and then the words, 
" Father, we would rather thou wouldst eat of us ! " 

Dante: Oh! hell of torture! 

Brunetto : That day and the next night, they were not heard, but 
on the fourtn day, their cries were heard, long, piteous cries, 
like the lone howling of an abandoned dog, mocked by the 
echoes of the many cells. The fifth day, long, low, sad moans 
were heard. The sixth day, no cry, no moan was heard. The 
five dead bodies were taken out on the eighth day. and some of 
them did bear the marks of their own anguish— or of other's 
hunger ! 

Dante : Horror of horrors t Will there be no league of cities to 
punish Pisa for this atrocity ? 

Brunetto : That is not likely. 

Dante : Ah Pisa, shame of all who dwell within the region where 
the Italian tongue is heard ! Since thy neighbours are so tardy 
in punishing thy treachery, may the mouth of Arno be dammed 
up by an earthquake that every man in thee may perish ! 

(Dantt walks about ftish'tly. Enter Guido.) 

Brunetto faiidl): How strange be is becoming in his manner! 
(To Gvido) : Ah, Guido, where hast thou been ? Thou dost 
look more content than is thy wont. Hast thou at last found 
something in this world to please thy melancholy spirit ] 

(Dantt returns and bows to Gvido.) 

Guido : No, but I have just seen something that did not annoy me. 

Brunetto: And what must that roost truly wonderful thing have 

Guido : Wreaths of flowers, music, and the torso of Mars. 

Brunetto : That wicked superstition ! 

Guido : Superstition or not, it has what later superstitions lack. It 

is joyous, beautiful and graceful. 
Brunetto : Wouldst thou restore the dead gods to life ? Wouldst 

thou say that Christianity is a superstition ? 
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Goido : What ia the times now dead was beautiful in life, I would 

restore, and what cannot be proved I call a superstition ! 
Dante : Even in those times, that are now dead, there were mes- 
sengers from Goi who did foretell what thou dost call a super- 
stition, and Virgil with prophetic eye foresaw the advent of (be 

Son of God 

Bronetto : Ah. yes, so he did, thou canst not deny, Guido. 
jam reSit et Virgo ; re&tmt Saturnia rigna ; 
Jam nova progenies calo demittitur alto. 
Sees! thou in this noble utterance not the prophecy of the birth 
of Christ ? 
Gwdo : Not at all. If that is thy proof, thou canst prove anything. 
Thou art taking from Pollio the fame he wel! deserved — 

Matri longa decim lulerunt fistidia minus. 
Think of those ten long months, and know that Virgil knew 
better how to praise than prophesy t 
Dante : Thy disdain makes thee both unjust and offensive I 
Brdnetto : But hear, I will argue the matter with thee. 
Hie Dednt vilam accipiet, Divisquc videbit 
Permixtos hiroas, et ipse vidtbitut illis ? 
Of what son of mortal man could that be said ? 
Goido ; Why, of the son of Pollio it could be said, that is, be said 

by Virgil 1 
Brunetto : But thou may'st read what wondrous things he was 

Goido : One might have expected something after all the trouble ! 
Dante : This is beyond endurance, Guido ! 

Brunetto : Things never done by any mortal 

Goido : Nor done by him. Thy Virgil as a prophet is worse than 

Dante : Vituperation, Guido. I will not listen to thee I (Exit.) 

Brunetto : Thou hast offended him 1 
Goido : Then Virgil take the blame. 

Brunetto : But Virgil 

Guido : Leave Virgil now, lest I offend thee also 1 Read Lucretius, 

my friend, and be wise 1 
Brdnetto : Rather, read Ovid and be merry ! But here comes 

Cimabue and bis precocious pupil, who promises to eclipse his 

master. We must now talk art. 
Goido: Better than prophets I 

(Enter Cimabue and Giotto.) 
Brcnetto : Here comes art in quest of poesy. 
Cimabue : And finds but learning and philosophy ! 
Goido : Two things not often found without the seeking, 
Giotto : If prized the less for that, not found at all. 
Brunetto : Well said, my boy, well said, upon my faith t Thou 

hast a wit beyond thy years, and knowest how to speak, the 

which"! treat of in the third part of my Tesoro, and say that part 

is of fine gold, 
Cimabue : But where is Dante ? We were told of his return from 

Bologna, and Giotto would have us come at once to bid him 

welcome home. They told us that we would find him with you. 
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Brunetto : He is in love, and will not be consoled by learning 
or philosophy.' 

Guido : And it will be in vain that art will try. He has no thought 
for aught but Beatrice. He is moody and distracted ; talks 
hurriedly in conversation ; and at the mere mention of her 
name, or even the slightest allusion to her, he turns away like 
one wounded in the heart. 

Brvnbtto : Sad plight, sad plight, sad plight ! What a pity I By 
the Madonna, it is a thousand pities. Thou hast read in my 

Tisontto, Guido, where I say [Asidt: Confound it 1 what 

did I say ?] — But there he is 1 He walks like a ghost among 
the trees. It is not good for bim, any more than it was for 
Adam, to be alone. 

Giotto : I will go and bring bim to you. 

Cimabue : Yes. do thou go, Giotto. [Exit Giotto.) 

Guido : We must not mention her to him. 

CiHAEns : Nor leave bim to think of her by himself. 

Brunetto : Nor allow him to shun what would cure him, the 
company of other women. Guido, thou art the first of his 
friends. Take him where there are women, for man loves 
woman, and I don't see that she need be ever the same woman. 

Guido : But will be in his case all the same, for she loves him and 
he knows it. 

Brunetto : Hush, here they come. (To Dante) : Art comes to 
welcome poesy, thou seest. 

Dante : And poesy, then, to do homage to art. 

Cimabue : But I would welcome my pupil in the poet, and in the 
pupil, too, my friend. 

Dahtb: I cannot tell tbee how greatly I value that friendship, for 
well 1 remember with what desire to know thee and with what 
reverence I walked as a boy in the great procession to honour 
thy Madonna. 

Brbnbiio : A most memorable occasion, a triumph of art and a 
public recognition the like of which history does not record, if 
you search from the time of Phidias, as you may find in my 
Taoro. 

Guido (asidt j : Confound the Tisoro ! 

Cimabub ; Even if Ser Brunette's praise were deserved, I am afraid 
that my reputation will soon grow dim by the side of that of mj 
"' "ler day painted a fly on the nose of a 

myself employed, and this so naturally 
3 my task I believed it to be real, and 

i the pupil's 

apinuae. 
Brunbtto : Or that the master's eye is duller than of yore 1 
Cimabub : Ah, yes, an artist's eye, like a notary's wit, may grow 

dull with time I 
Guido: Ha, hat Brunetto, thou must begetting oldl 
Cimabub (to Dante) : Hast thou seen the new painting in the Palace 

of the Podesta ? 
Daktb: No. What painting Is it ? 
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Giotto : Thou shouldst come with me to see it. 

G ni ix) : It is most marvellous. 

Brdnetto : And if thy eye be as dull as my wit, thou 'It take thy 
painted picture for thyself! 

Dante : Then who hath painted me ? 

Brdnetto : Upon the altar-wall of the chapel of the Palace thou 
art emparadised. The head of Christ in dignity appears above, 
and lower down the escutcheon of Florence, supported by 
angels, with saints attendant, right and left, and in the front, 
the great of the fair city, beaded by two crowned personages, 
to the right of one of whom thou standest, bearing in thy hand 
a pomegranate. 

Dante (to Ciatabm) : My master I 

Cimabde ; No (points to Giotto). 

Dante (to Giotto) : My friend ! 

Giotto : It was the master's skill which taught the hand to paint 
what friendship taught the heart to feel. 

Dante : And hand and heart of master and of friend have paid me 
tribute to be measured by their own skill and depth, rather 
than my desert. 

Cimaboe : Let others judge of that, who know thy merit and thy 
excellence, in art as well as poesy. In art, I had but one fault 
to find with thee. {Looks at the tablet). Thou wert too fond of 
drawing angels' faces, a fondness that Giotto had also, but 
I remember well that thou hadst but one angel. (Exit Dank, 
unobserved). Ah, yes, see ! That face 

Guido : Is Beatrice's face ! 

13 ru set to : And he is gone I 

[Certain.] 

It is St. Lucia's fista and 

Dante (entering) : And must my friends, then, have their way with 
me? Must I forego the sweetness even of recollection, and bear 
the bitterness only in my heart, seeking with cares so dnll to 

(Monks art heard chanting in the distance.) 
Dante : Ah ! shall it be the habit of St. Francis, or the lone quest 
of philosophy ? 

(A f recession of nam is heard singing — 
Ave maris stiila 
Dei Mater alma, 
Atque semper virgo, 
Felix cali porta. 
Dante ; Ah, yes, this is the day of St. Lucia — and my birthday I 
had forgotten. Now my friends will be coming; they will with 
their light words lacerate my deep wound. But I must bear it, 

(Enter Cunizza.) 
Ccmzza : Dante, is it thy voice that I hear ? Pardon me, for my 
poor eyes serve me but imperfectly. 
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Dante ; It la I, lady. (Leads her to a seal.) 

Cunizza: I have come to con grain late thee upon thy birthday,— 

thy twenty fourth birthday. Ladies have good memories for 

birthdays, thou knowest. But it is time thou wert married. 
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Cdnizza : It would be a pity for a man like thee to taste death with- 
out having tasted life. Life is full of joys. All that thou hast 
to do is to take them, and be happy, 

Dante : To me my one joy is denied. 

Cunizza : Now, come ! Thou art young, with everything before 
thee that should make thee happy, and yet wilt insist upon 
making thyself wretched. Didst thou ever hear of the child 
crying for the moon ? Look at me, who have neither youth nor 
beauty, but am yet happy. 

Dante : Your happiness has left you the beauty of youth, but what 
was it that gave you happiness ? 

Cdnizza : Why, life itself. 

Dante: Life hath many disappointments. 

Cdnizza : And a new joy for each of them, if thou wouldst but seek it. 
Still, seek it not for its own sake only, for I tried that, and found 
that the greatest happiness consists in making others happy. 

Dante : Great must have been your happiness when you performed 
that noble act of releasing your serfs, and greater still when the 
community of Florence followed your example. 

Cdnizza ; It was but what I felt to be my duty, and I take me no 
credit for it, but it has added to the joy of life; Yes, and di- 
minished the fear of that death which cannot be far from me, 
for I am getting old, as I am constantly reminded by this afflic- 
tion of my eyes. 

{Enter Guido, Villaai. and Salvino.) 

Dante : Do not say that Let me commend to you my friend 
Salvino, who has just made a most marvellous discovery 
Salvino, tbou shouldst have a remedy for this lady's eyes in thy 



Cunizza : I have heard of some such discovery ; but such a marvel 

cannot be, 
Salvino : It is nothing marvellous, lady. It is the simplest thing in 

the world. 
Guido {aside) : And the world's greatest things are simple. 
Salvino {producing a pair of spectacles) : Only two pieces of glass. 
Cunizza : And dost thou say they will cure my infirmity ? 
Salvino : I do not say they will cure you, but they will enable you 

to see more clearly. May I put them on for you ? (Puts them 

on). Maybe, these will not suit you. If so, I have others. Now, 

look. 
Cunizza ; Oh, wonderful ! I Gan see you all quite distinctly. And 

the trees and the Bowers once more ! Oh, it is like a return to 

youth I Let me go and gather flowers, pretty little flowers ! 

(Gathers flowers.) 
Dante : It is indeed a wonderful invention, 
Villani : One that will carry thy name down the ages, Salvino, as 

a benefactor of mankind. 
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Salvino ; Perchance, Villani, if thou wilt give me a place in history. 
Otherwise, my invention will live, my name will diet 

■Guido ; It is but the beginning of what man may do when he shall 
endeavour to know what is knowable, instead of spending his 
time in vain and absurd speculations about the unknowable. 

Cunizza (returning) : This is a miracle 1 

Guido : And a respectable one. Saticte Salvint, ora fro nobis I 

Cunizza : Guido, thou art mocking 1 

Guido : Pardon me, I have no patience with miracles. If men 
were to endeavour to know what they might do, and do it, 
instead of trying lo make us believe what we know to be false, 
what might they not do ? There is in England a certain 
Roger Bacon who has discovered many laws of nature, but 
the fools of worn-out learning, who pretend he has sold himself 
to Satan, have thrown him into prison. I (ell you this is but 
the beginning. Man knows not yet what he can do, 

Cunizza : Guido, thou art rash. 

Guido : If I had told you a year ago that you might see as you 
now do see with those glasses, you would have called me 
rash, but now Salvino has proved such rashness to be reason. 
There will be machines to copy books ; man shall explore the 
seas ; discover new lands ; descend to the bottom of the sea ; 
i messages in an instant from one end 
er. Men will make arms that on the 
field of battle shall like the winged lightning pierce the air. 
(Enter Bnmetto.) 
■Cunizza : Thou art getting beyond rashness, Guido ! Remember 
what Holy Scripture says—" Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom." 

Dante ; Discite jimHUm MOJtftf, el mm ttnaure Divas ! 

Brunetto : Has he again been reviling Virgi! ? 

Villani : Reversing all traditions 1 

Guido : What of your Scriptures and your Virgilian lore > Dreams 
which children only believe, children whether young or old, 
learned or ignorant. 

Dante : Guido, thou art insulting. 

Cunizza : And almost blasphemous, I am afraid. 

Brunetto : And unjusl, most intolerably unjust. (Goes to Guido) : 
Guido, thou art unjust to Virgil, most unjust, most intolerably 
unjust, as I said. 
■Guido : I showed thee what a miserably poor prophet he was 

Bkunetto : To thy own satisfaction, not to mine But what poet 
canst thou compare to him, I demand of thee ? 

Guido : Why, I know of none, unless it be thyself. 

Brunetto : Sir 1 What dost thou mean ? 
■Guido; What I said. 

(Enter a Courtier, who speaks to Dante and thin retires.) 

Brunetto : Dost thou mean that Virgil was a bad poet or dost 
thou admit that I am a good one ? 

Guido : I saidji either. 

Thou knowest my 
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Guido : And I often swear,— bat at it. 

Brunetto : Wliat ! 

Danib : Now. friends, do not quarrel. Let as be prepared, for I 

am to have the honour of a visit from Prince Carlo Martello, 

who will soon arrive. Let us go to receive him. 

(Exeunt, Bruntllo gesticulating. Enter Gemma and 

Puatrda, disguised.} 

Gsmma : He will do what he can for thee, I know, for he is good 

and kind, and he is a friend of Forese, thy brother. 
Piccarda : It is too late ! 

(Enter Dante.) 
Gsmma : Do not despair. I will go and seek him. Do thou stay 

here. (She starts and sits Dante.) Ah, Dante 1 
Dante : Thou art well-disguised, Gemma, but I knew thy voice. 
Gemma (aside) : Ah. be knows my voice ! (To Dante) : I have come 

to thes for aid. 
Dante: What can I do for thee ? 

Gemma : It is not for me, but for my cousin, Piccarda, who 

Dante (bowing) i Ah, Piccarda 1 What can I do for thee, then ? 
Piccarda : I— I cannot tell thee - tell him. Gemma (weeps). 
Gemma : Her brother Corso is going to force her to marry Rosselin 

della Tosa. To-morrow she will be taken away to be wedded 

against her will. 
Dante: Incredible! 

Piccakda : But true. Oh, save me, save me, if thou canst ! 
Gemma : I prayed her to come to thee, and we disguised ourselves and 

came. I know thou wilt help her, for thou art good and kind. 
Dante : It is atrocious I I will do what I can, but Corso will not 

listen to me. 

Gemma : Thou art the friend of Forese 

Dante : Yes, but Corso I Ah, what wouldst thou do, Piccarda? 
Piccarda : I would do anything to avoid the fate Take me to 

Santa Clara, and I will take the veil. Oh, take me, do not 

leave me in their hands ? (Trumpet sounds.) 

Dante (aside) : The Prince has come. (To Piccarda) : I will assist 

thee to escape, I will ! Go to my mother both of you, disguise 

Piccarda well, and I will see that she is safely taken by friends 

who can be trusted. 
Piccarda : Oh, may God for ever bless thee I 

Gemma (aside) : How pale he looks I 'Tis vain, but still, I love him 1 
(Exeunt.)- 



on his left. 
Guests : A poem, a poem I 
Dante : Old poems would be to you like withered flowers, and new 

ones I have not. 
Brunetto : No verse of thine will ever fail to charm: even Guido 

reads thy poems a second time I 
Guido : Which proves what a good poet may do in spite of a bad 
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Bhuhetto: Porta nascitur.nonfit. So there the tutor is absolved. 

If cot, thou hadst better be my pupil even yet. 
Gcido : I do absolve thee, rather, and grant thee to be neither good 

nor bad. 
The Prince : This is the poet's birthday, day of days, which, as 
becomes us, we should honour now. We honour one whose 
great accomplishments have won him love wherever he has 
gone, whose poems have wou him fame wherever the sweet, soft 
accents of the Italian tongue are heard. In words as light 
and musical as the song of birds, he sings the deepest passions 
of the heart. The flower of the world is Europe, the flower of 
Europe, Italy ; the flower of Italy, Florence, and the flower of 
Florence, Dante. The health of the flower of Florence, Dante 
Allghieri 1 
Guests: fvtiitia. Dante ! (They drink.) 

Dante ; Generous friendship has given me the praise that were 
more j ustly due to another, but since my friends will make me 
poet of Florence and of Italy, I must value their good opinion, 
though it must be left to other times to say whether their judg- 
ment be as true as their love. 
Brenetto ; No 1 Nothing can be stronger than our love for thee 1 

(drinks.) 
GtTtDO (aside) : Except thy love of wine. 

Dante : And now, let us drink to the health of the flower of the 
noble houses of Hungary and Naples, and in whom the highest 
virtue doth adorn the brightest intellect, Prince Carlo Martello, 
Guests : Evviva, Carlo Martello I (They drink.) 

Brcneito : Let us have a song, a song goes well with wine (drinks). 
Gcido : Yes, a song of the poet. Casella, do thou sing us one of 

the songs of Dante, to thy own music. 
The Prince : I pray thee. do. Florence is fortunate, for all the 

graces and accomplishments are by her sons possessed. 
Guests : A song of Dante I 

Casella : So may the poet's fame deserve indulgence for the singer. 
Bronetto : Sing, sing, sing ! Never mind indulgence. There is 

nothing like a song (drinks). 
Guido (aside) : But wine 1 
C asella (sings) : 

So gentle and so fair my Lady seems 

To others, when they welcome her salute, 
A-trembling, every tongue becometh mute ; 
No eye (to gaze with too much ardour) beams. 
She goes her way, and feels the praise that teems 
On every hand, yclad with meekness low, 
And upon earth appeareth as though 
Sent from the sky to show its wondrous gleams. 
To those who look, so pleasant is her mien, 

Through eyes, to hearts, she poureth joy so sweet 
As, without proving, none may certify. 
And starting from her lips, there may be seen 
A spirit soothing and of love replete, 
Which to the soul approacheth, saying, " Sigh ! " 
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Brpnhtto : Bravo I There is nothing like a good song. I will sing 
you a song myself, a most suitable song, composed by an 
eminent Briton. (To the Prince) : My Lord, you know his name. 
The Prince : Who was he ? 

Brunetto : His name was Walter Mapes, a fiery Briton of the race 
that dwells among the mountains of the western verge, which 
race with rude arms even defied the legions of Rome itself. He 
was archdeacon at Oxford in the time of my grandfather. The 
jolliest old oculus ipiscopi in Christendom, I swear it, by 

Bacchus! In my Tesoro, there is 

Gumo : The song ! 

Brdnetto: Ah, yes, the song! It is a capital song, is ir not, my Lord? 
The Prince : I will tell thee when thou hast sung it. , 

Bkunbtto : Ah, yes, a capital song ! (Sings) — 

Mihi est Proposition in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit oppositum marientes ori, 
Ut dicant, cum vencrint angilornm chori : 
Divs sit pmpitius huic potatoti .' 

Dante : Ser Brunette! 

Bkdnetto: Is it not a good song, my Lord, a good song, a good 

song ! (Rising.) Ah, how young and fair thou art I 
Goido: Sit thee down, fool I 
Dante : Ser Brunetto ! 
Brunetto (staggering towards the Princt) : Thou art beautiful as a 

god. O, formose pucr ! let me kiss thee ! 

(The guests laugh in derision. Danti steps between the two.) 
The Prince : What wouldst thou, sir I 
Dante : Guido, see that he is taken home I 

(Guido takes Brunetto away. A shriek is heard. Gemma 

rushes in, followed by Corso Donoti.) 

Gemma {clinging to Dante) : O, save me, save me ! He has forced 

me to tell him 1 
Corso : Where is my sister ? 
Dante : Corso, retire. 1 will speak to thee when my guests have 

departed. 
Corso {drawing his sword) : Thou wilt speak to me now, traitor ! 

(Guests hold Corso back.) 
Dante: Traitor I A dangerous word for thee to use, who wouldst 

force thy sister into marriage with a man she does not love. 
Corso: Where is my sister? I will have thy reply, and see that 

thou dost not lie to me 1 
Dante : Lie ! Do not go too far I I tell thee that thy sister is 

secure front thy violence. She prayed me to assist her to escape 

the fate thou wouldst have brought upon her. I have done so, 

and she is now protected. 
Corso: We shall see! I will drag her out of the cloister t 
Dante : I have answered thee, go 1 

Corso : And thou wilt rue this, I swear it 1 (Exit.) 

Dante : Gemma, my mother and Cunizza will comfort thee. Do 

not be afraid, Giotto, do thou take her to my mother. 

(Giotto leads Gemma away. The guests converse in groups, and 
Dante and the Prince talk together.) 
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, my Lord, is Florence ! 
The Prince : Such also Bari, Gaeta and Catona, such all the towns 

of Europe. No hand can tame their ruthless violence. 
Dante : But much may he do who dares I 

(Enter Guide and a messenger. Guide speaks to Dante ) 
Dante: M y Lord, a messenger. 
The Prince : Let him attend. 

(Messenger advances and presmts a staled packet .) 
The Prince (after reading) : My friend, I pray thou wilt excuse 
my departure, for I have matters of some import to which I 
must attend. A thousand thanks for thy most hospitable enter- 
tainment. May'st thou see many returns of this happy day, 
and may I be allowed again to drink tby health on such an 



Dante : And may 1 have that honour as often as the day returns, 
my Lord ! (Exeunt Prince and retinue.) 

Villani : What of Brunetto, Guido ? 
Guido : Now, the old brute hath gone to his den I 
Dante : Tbou art severe, Guido ; 'twas the wine that overcame 

declining nature. 
Guido : Sly rather it was wine that showed the inner man. 
Casella : It is most creditable to thee, dear Dante, to think the 
best of thy old guardian and tutor. We must now take our 
leave. We have other calls to make, but none so pleasant. 

(Exit guests (except Guido), bowing and renewing 

congratulations. In leaving, they wink at each 

other and shrug their shoulders. After they have 

gone outside a loud laugh is heard.) 

Dante (indignantly) : What does all this mean i (Guido whispers in 

his ear.) No ; a thousand times, no I Horrible ! 
Guido : Many things in life are horrible. This is one of them I 
Dante : But now I was in the sunshine. Thou hast thrust me into 

an abyss of darkness. 
Guido : Blame not me. Tbou hast eaten of the fruit of the for- 
bidden tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Dante : Ah, knowledge I What is human knowledge after all but 
another name for ignorance ? Knowledge puffeth up ; know- 
ledge ,-anisheth . Faith, hope, love, these abide I 
Guido : Not so much in this world 1 But I must leave thee. Be 
happy as thou canst. Write me a sonnet of what thou wouldst 
consider happiness To-morrow I will see thee. (Exit.) 

Dante : Ah ! why should they thus thrust into my heart, 
So turned to him with reverence and love, 
The poisoned dart that makes a wound so deep 1 
And would to God that I might still believe 
That shaft to be but with vile malice poisoned, 
For never malice cuts with edge so keen 
As truth. Oh, God. if it were true, what man 
Might ever trust his fellow, but must see 
In every care and counsel naught but means 
To hide a heart of villainy and vice I 

(Chanting of litany heard in the distance.) 



Ah ! solemn words, too holy to be breathed 

Save where the world is evermore abjured, 

Where parity oi heart and lowliness 

Are Celt, and felt not to be lost again ! 

Is there no refuge from the unholy taint 

Save in the ways of lowly poverty ? (Enter Guide, silently.) 

Thou of Assisi, thou didst see the way, 

The way of truth, penurious poverty, 

Didst show that whoso walketh it may make 

The earth great comfort from his virtue feel. 

{Takes np a piece of tori.) 

This is the symbol of thy sanctity. 

Should I not take thy habit, leave the world 1 

(Puts the cord round his waist.) 
Gdido [aside) ; I must tell him 1 
Dante : And walk where man may walk In purity ? 
Gdido (aside) : This will cure him 1 (To Dante) : Dante ! 
Dantb: Ah, what? 

Gdido : What art thou doing ? Art thou mad ? 
Dante : Mad ? No I I see the madness of the world. Seest thou 

this cord ? This shall be my salvation t 
Gdido : Stop I I have news for thee. 
Dante : What news ? 

Gdido : News that will make thee seek salvation elsewhere. 
Dante : Vain 1 Think not to deceive me any more ! 

Gdido: Of Beatrice 

Dante : What f Speak, speak I (Flings away the cord. J 

Gdido : I bring thee news. Wilt thou come ? 

Dante : Go, I follow thee I (Exeunt.) 

Scene V. — The garden as be/ore. It is evening. Outside there are itiu- 
ruinations. The ringing of bells is heard, and the chanting of the 
" Te Deum." 1 here is a woman in the shade, watching. 

(Enter Dante.) 

Dan te : Once more 

Messenger (aside) : Yes, it is be I (aloud) : Dante ! 
Dahtb : Who is there ? I know the voice, but fear to trust my ears. 
(Steps into the shade.) 
Messenger : "Tis I. 

Dantb : And thou art come I What of my lady, speak 1 
Messenger : She has been full of anxious fears for thee 

And silently she waits and weeps alone. 
Dante : Oh I that those holy eyes should ever weep 1 
Messenger ; She sent me here to wait for thy return 

And tell thee that for thee she weeps and prays. 
Dante : Sweet lady of my soul 1 those holy tears 

And prayers were heard, and granted for her sake. 
Haste thee and tell her, take t"'t crucifix. 
And bid her keep it ever for my sake 
As God's own sanction of most holy love ! 

(Gives her a gold crucifix.) 
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Messenger : I will, and God will bless this holy love. 

(Exit. Entir Guide.) 
Dante ; Oh, agony and sweetness ! In my soul 

Now is a bitter conflict waged between 

A hell of torture and a heaven of bliss. 

To know that so she loves me that she prays 

And weeps and waits throughout the dismal hours, 

And yet to feel that she can not be mine I 

Bat let me only of the rapture think, 

Forget the pain until she shall be mine, 

Mine. mine. Ah I mine she is and shall be mine 

To all eternity t I would seek her, 

Would follow her through death, and seek her still, 

Though I had so to pass through hell itself, 

To bear for ages Purgatorial pains. 

1 would ascend the height of Paradise 

And find her there 1 Beatrice, the world. 

This little world, may sever thee and me, 

Yet is there not within the n"' - *— - 



A place where thou couldst from my love escape ! 
Guido: Ah, my friend, thou bast returned I 
Dante : Yes. 
GoiiJo : And why dost thou not go into the house ? I have been 

waiting for thee, and thy mother waits thee too. 
Dante : I want to be out. The stars are lovely, Guido. 
Guido: Ah! the stars, yes, they are lovely. But thou art jnst 

from the battlefield, and must be weary. 
Dante : Yes, I am weary, but I want to feel the breath of heaven 

beating upon my temples, falling in soft waves upon my forehead, 

moving through my hair like the soft white fingers of my love ! 
Guido : Thou art ever there ! But tell me of the siege. Thou art a 



Dante: Yes, one gets accustomed to the perilsof the battlefield. At 
Campaldino, where I was. as thou knowest, a novice in arms, I 
had great fear at first, then more composure, and at last great 
joy, on account of the divers chances of the fight. But at 
Caprona. it was different. I had no fear, nor had we the fight- 
ing that we had at Campaldino. The siege was pressed, and the 
garrison capitulated. But I saw there a terror which I shall 

Guido : What terror was that ? 

Dante : The terror of the garrison. They were marching out under 
safeguard after the capitulation, and the crowd began to cry 
" Hang them ! Hang them 1" There was a helpless terror in 
their faces which made me pity them from my heart. 

Guido: Talking of terrors, hast thou heard of the terrible fate of 
Francesca da Rimini ? 

Dante : No, what is it ? 

Guido I Horrible I Thou knowest that she was married to Gian- 
ciotto Malatesta— a most foolish marriage, for it was made in 
order to establish peace between the Lord of Ravenna and the 
Lord of Rimini. 
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Dante : And made also through deceit. 

Giiido : Yes. it is quite true that they allowed the girl to (all in 

love with Paolo, and then married her to the cripple Gianciotto. 

Such marriages are made to be broken, and should be broken, 

Dante : But, her death ! 

Giiido : Gianciotto had gone away, and a base lackey went after 
him and told him of the companionship of Paolo and Franceses. 
He returned secretly, and seeing Paolo enter the room of 
Francesca, went straight to the door, and finding it locked on 
the inside, called to his lady to come out. They had seen him, 
and Paolo thought to escape through an opening in the wall, by 
means of which there was a descent into another room. Me 
threw himself into the opening, telling the lady to go and open 
the door. But the hem of his mantle caught upon a nail, and 
the lady opening the door, Gianciotto saw his brother. He 
rushed in with his dagger drawn, stabbed Francesca through 
the heart and withdrawing the dagger, struck at Paolo and slew 
him. Then leaving them both dead he betook turn to his 
wonted affairs. 
Dante : Guido, it is terrible I Give me thy hand — I am worn out. 
Ah, Guido ! [Falls.) 

Guido (binding over Aim) : He has swooned. I must run for aid. 

{Exit, running.) 
Dante (muttering) : Virgil I Charon 1 Homer ! Pluto ! The Minotaur ! 
Pblegyas ! 

(A vision is siett. There i< a brooklet, with two high 

banks. Dante's figurt standi on one of the banks. 

There is anothtr figure in front of him. Flames 

quiver on both sides. A troop of shadows pass the 

figures.) 

Shadow (seizing the him of the figure's garment) : What a marvel' 

Figdrb {bowing down to the shadow) : Ser Brunetto ! Are you here ? 

Shadow : May it not displease thee, O, my son, if Brunetto Latini 

go with thee a brief space and let the trail go on. 
Figure ; With all my power I ask it, and if you wish it, I will sit 

down with you. it it please him that I go with. 
Shadow : O sou, whoever of our number stops a moment, must lie 
a hundred years, and fans himself not when the fire smites I So, 
do thou go, and I will follow thee. 

(They move on slowly. Cries and groans are heard.) 
Shadow : If well I judged thee in the life serene, thou canst not fail 
thee of a glorious port if thou thy star do follow. 

(Darkness, cries and lamentations. Flames burst out 
afresh, discovering the figures.) 
Figdrb : Fixed in my mind, and touching now my heart, is your 
good and fatherly image, when in the world from hour to hour 
you taught me how man makes himself eternal. 

(Shadows crowd along, with cries and waitings. 
Smoke rises from theground.) 
Shadow : Now others come with whom I may not be. 

(Flames grow dim) 
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Be unto thee commended my Tesoro. (Dar/tmss.) 

In which I still do live, and more I ask not. 

[The vision vanishes. Guide returns.) 

Dante (awaiting) : Ah, where am I ? Where is he? 

Guid'o : Who is he ? 

Dante : Brunei to. 

GtfiDo: Brunetto was not here. Thou art ill, my friend. Come 
with me into the house. They have sent for the physician. Let 
me help thee (raises him). Thou hast been dreaming 

Dante: Oh, vision horrible! 

Gcido : A vision ? Vision of what ? 

Dante (mullets) : Imferium animarum, umbtaiqut silentts, 

Ocido : Ah, I thought so. Virgil again ! Thou hast been reading 
what the old plagiarist cribbed from Homer. Thou saw'st 
them both, I'll swear ! (Dante nods.) That is all right ! Any 
monks ? Any Cardinals ? 

Dante (looking away): Sadly too many! 

Goidu : Many people from Florence ? 

Dante ; Through the depths of Hell also her name resounds ! 

Goido : At the bottom of the bottomless pit, what was there to be 

Dante (turning lo him and speaking fiercely) .* Treachery ! 

S Turns away again.) 
Aloud): But thou 
didst soon get out again. They say that there is no return from 
Hell! 
Dante (ecstatically) : Below, 

Behind Beelzebub, there is a cave, 
As wide and high as is the dome of Hell. 
It is not known to sight : but by the sound 
Made by a stream, which down from Lethe flows 
Alont; a hollow eaten through the rock, 
With slow declivity and spiral course. 
Upon that mystic road, we set our feet — 
My Guide and I — to seek the world of light. 
No care had we for any rest. Up, up 
We clomb, he first, I following bis tread, 
Till I distinguished, through an opening round, 
Those beauteous things, the flowers of the sky. 
Thence came we out, again to see the stars, 
[Curtain.] 
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Sane I.— Rome. Time, Eastertide, 1300. Giotto's studio, a garret in 
the Pope's Palace, overlooking the city. A tabic with books, a sword 
hung on the wall, pictures here and there. 

Giotto {painting) ; What makes me think of my old friends to-day ? 
I wonder if any of them have coire to the Jubilee? The 
thought of it makes me long to see some of the old faces. 
(Enter Dante.) 

Dante : Giotto I 

Giotto : Dante I [They embrace.) My dearest friend, I welcome 
thee most heartily I I have been thinking of thee and other 
old friends throughout the diy, and was just wondering, as 
thou wert coming in, whether any of you had come to Rome 
to the Jubilee. 

Dante : An, yes, the Jubilee ! It is at least a memorable sight, 
the city is full of pilgrims 

Giotto : Two hundred thousand strangers every day, they say 

Dante : I have stood beside the bridge and watched them pass, 
like two streams running counter, one host going to St. Paul's, 
the other to St. Peter's, singing, chanting, talking, in divers 
tongues and dialects, and differing in features, voices, dress and 

Giotto ; Yes, they come from every corner of Christendom. I have 
spoken to many men of distant countries, who come to see 
my portrait of the Pope. Yesterday, a most remarkable Briton 
came, by the name of William de Walois. And by the way, 
that reminds me of that day eleven years ago when Prince 
Carlo visited thee. Dost thou remember ? 

Dante : Yes, well. 

Giotto : 1 have never seen a Briton since without remembering the 
Briton's song which, post caliccs, pear old Brunetto sang. And 
where is he? 

Dante : Dead, doubly dead I 

Giotto : Why sayst thou doubly dead ? 

Dante : My poor old master 1 I would it might be otherwise, but I 
beheld him in a vision once among ihe lost 1 

Giotto : Thy visions ever come to thee 1 Thou shouldst make of 
them all a poem, a poem that even Guido would not disdain 1 
But what of Guido, critical as ever ? 

Dante : He is married to the daughter of Farinata, and sunk in 

Giotto: Casella? 

Dante : His song of love no more shall quiet in me all my longings I 

Giotto : Prince Carlo, I know, is dead, but there -vere others with 

us that memorable day. Ah, yes, Cunizza? 
Dante : Enjoys the tight of Paradise. 
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Giotto: AndCorso? What of his quarrel with thee? It looked 
ugly that day. 

Dante : He dared not molest me, but soon he found Piccarda, 
dragged her out of the cloister, and wedded her lo the man she 
did not love. God knows what after Ihal her life became, for 
soon she broke her heart and died. Now is she ever in the 
eternal light ! 

Giotto : And Florence, it is as full of factions as ever, I suppose ? 

Dante : Factions! Yes. It sickeneth my heart to think of Florence. 
Each faction of a faction, full of selfishness and baseness, pro- 
claims with pomp its love of liberty I 

Giotto : They all love liberty and do their utmost to destroy it ! 

Dante : Their love is lust, their liberty is license J 

{Enter Catalam, drusk and panting.) 

Giotto : What dost thou want ? 

Catalano : Breath ! 

Giotto : Thou has lost it in wine, thou art drunk I 

Catalano : Thou apeakest the truth, son. In vino verita'. There- 
fore, thou must likewise be drunk. Come, son, give me a cup. 
(Gats to the table.) 

Giotto : I have a good mind to give thee a cuff. What art thou 
doing there ? 

Catalano {picking up a book) : By Jupiter, this is queer ! 

{Dante frowns and goes to the window ) 

Giotto: Well! 

Catalano : I have heard that old ass, Hilarius, say many times 
that Virgil was a prophet. " Vastly superior to Ha.bba.kuk," 
says Hilarius. By Jupiter, I think he is right too. Look here I 

Giotto : What is it ? 

Catalano : Why, a prophecy about me. 

Giotto : About thee ? 

Catalano: Yes, why not? Anna citumqne cana. That's me. Am 

I not a hero ? Have I not borne arms ? Fato pro/ugns - driven 

by fat— the mean, by Fate— that's me again. Good old poet I 

I'm a poet too. Yes, by Jupiter! (sings) — 
Tales versus facia quale vinum bibo, 

NoHpossum scriben nisi sitmpto cibo 

Giotto : Wait a bit ! Thou 'rt not a very honest poet. That song 

was made by a British poet 

Catalano : A brutish poet? Then thou must be right. It was not 

I — I'm not a brutish poet! 
Giotto: Now thou hast found thy breath, thou hadst better go. 
Catalano : My son, I must not go before I've found him. 
Giotto : Found whom ? 
Catalano: One Giotto by name. Tell me dost thou know where I 

may find him > Thus far have I climbed in quest of him, but I 

can climb no higher. I did not promise to follow him to 

heaven 1 
Giotto: It would be monstrous to expect thee. Thou 'rt nearer 

now to heaven than thou shalt ever be again. But what is this 

Giotto ? 
Catalano : A painter, son. 
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Giotto : A painter ? Painter of what ? 

Catalano : Why, of anything that may be required, I suppose — 

pictures, chairs, doors, gates, anything, a painter. 
Giotto : Was it he who painted thy nose ? 
Catalano : No, son. My nose was painted thus by accident. 
Giotto ; By accident ? 

Caialano : Yes, son. I poked it into another man's business. 
Giotto : Then 'twas the business of a vintner ! But what dost 

thou want with this painter? 
Catalano : I have a letter for him. 
Giotto : Then give it me, for I am Giotto. 

Catalano : Thou 'rt Giotto > They said thou hadst been elevated 
by the Pope. Thou hasl. The elevation makes me dizzy — — 
Giotto: Where is the letter? 
Catalano (searching) : I must, forgetfully, have left it in my lodging 

through thinking of my prayers 

Giotto: Prayers, thou audacious fibber! Thou talkest of prayers 

and hast lost the letter ! 
Catalano : On the contrary, I talk of prayers and I find the letter. 

(Hands the Utter to Giotto.) 
Giotto : Now, thou hadst better go to say thy prayers, and so that 
thou mayst say them all the better, I will tempt thee not with 
money, holy friar. 

Catalako : But I have neither money, food, nor shelter 

Giotto : What of the lodging where the prayers were said ? 
Catalano : I paid for it with my last florin. 

Giotto : And tookst the change in wine. Now, take this and begone, 
(Gives kirn money.) 
Catalano : God bless thee, son ! I'll drink thy health in wine. 

(Exit.) 
Giotto (opens the letttr) : It is from Florence, and from my old master. 
(Dante stands motionless, gazing out oj tht uindoui.) Dante! a 
letter from Florence I 
Dante : Ah, what didst thou say? 

Giotto: A letter from Florence and from my old master. 
Pante : Ah, how does Florence fare ? 

Giotto (reads) : •• Dante is in Rome. If thou shouldst see him, tell 
him his wife and little ones are well. " So thou hast little ones? 
Thou didst not tell me so. 
Dante : Did I not tell thee ? Yes, I have four little ones, four little 
ones who laugh and play, full of the innocent joy of life, and in a 
tongue that may express but innocence, they cry Mamma and 
Babbof 
Giotto (reads) : "I saw them yesterday, and little Beatrice told me 

she wanted her father to come back." 
Dante : Alt, my little Beatrice with thy angel face ! 
Giotto : (s it like that sweet angel face thou wert wont to paint ? 
Dante : Ah ! Yes. though small and pale and sad, my little angel ! 
How she weeps and laugns in her childish sport, fit symbol of 
the new created soul issuing from the hand of Him who fondles 
it, and knowing naught save that proceeding from a joyous 
Maker, it gladly turns to that which gives it pleasure I 
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Giotto : And so with love of little ones and with thy work, thou 

shouldst be happy, friend. Thy poesy thou hast not abandoned ? 
Dante : No, I have lately felt the force renewed of what is written 

in that part of the book of my memory before which little can 

be read, and where began the " New Life.'' And that I have 

copied into this little book. (Gives Giotto a book.) 

Giotto : Thou wilt, must let me read it. 
Dante : Thou mayst read it, but I have not yet finished it. And 

what hast thou been doing ? Florence talis of thee so that thy 

master's fame ts growing dim. 
Giotto : Dear old master I Was it not his hand that taught me all 

that mine may ever do ? (Poind to a portrait.) Thou seest, I 

work at this, a portrait of the Pope. 
Dante (looking) ; It is work that will bring thee fame, but I would 

wish that thou wouldst paint a subject worthy of thy art. 
Giotto : I hope to do what will please thee in subject and art, for 

I have been promised a commission to paint a great picture 

for St. Peter's. 
Dante : I am glad. So paint thou what shall live to be adored, 

not what shall be remembered to be cursed ! 
Gwrro : What dost thou mean ? 

(Enter Ben Salomo. Dante turns away and looks at a picture. 
Giotto and Salomo greet each other. Dante leaves unobserved.) 
Salouo : I hope I do not intrude upon you. 
Giotto : Oh, no, a thousand welcomes. Let me present Ah 1 

He is gone I What could have made him go ? 
Salouo : Thy friend ? I am afraid it was my coming that made 

him go 

Giotto : Nay, he would have been most pleased to meet thee, I 

know well. He is the poet of Florence, indeed, the poet of 

Italy, Dante Alighieri. I have spoken to thee of him before. 
Salomo : And that is he ! I thought his face betrayed the look 

of one harbouring a silent grief that deepens with the passing of 

the years. 
Giotto (pointing to a picture) : Ah 1 Now, why be left, I know. One 

day, thinking of him, I idly painted this face. It is the face of 

his dead love. He must have seen it. Ah, my poor friend 1 

(Removes the picture to another place and covers it with a cloth.) 
(Enter Villani.) 
Giotto : Villani I Let me welcome thee to Rome. 
Villani : I thank - thee, Giotto, though I think the day of Rome is 

over. It is decaying. Florence takes its place. But tell me, 

is Dante in Rome ? 
Giotto : He must have passed thee on the stairs. 
Villani ; I thought it was he. I stared at him, called to him ; he 

did not answer, but went on like a man in a trance. 

Giotto ; He left without a word and without my knowing 

Villani: These fits do take him so. I have seen him stop suddenly 

in the street in Florence whilst a regiment of soldiers was 

passing. I thought he was looking at them, but when I spoke 

to him I found he had not even seen them I 
Giotto : Villani, Salomo, let us follow htm I (Exeunt.) 
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Scene II.— Giotto'* Studio as before. Dante discovered alone. 

Dante (looking at the pictures) : Ah, it has been removed ! 

[Walks round the room in silence, stops and looks out of the window.) 
Imperial Rome, how great, how rich, hov fair. 
And yet how base, how rotten, and how vile ! 
From those far ages when the Eagle came 
Behind the ancient who Lavinia took, 
Hast thou been of the world the head and heart ; 
How mighty is thy standard from the day 
When Pallas' death gave it supremacy ; 
From Sabine wrong down to Lucretia's grief 
The sovereignty of nations it achieved : 
Before it Brennus fell and Pyrrhus fled, 
And those who followed Hannibal, so full 
Of Carthaginian pride, were struck to earth. 
Then near the time when heaven had willed to bring 
The world entire to its own mood serene, 
Cxsar assumed it by the will of Rome, 
From Var unto the Rhine, what it achieved, 
Isere and Sadne and the Seine beheld, 
And when, Ravenna left, the Rubicon 
It leapt, nor tongue nor pen can tell the flight. 
To Spain it turned, and then Pharsalia smote 
That even unto Nile the woe wis felt ; 
Antaodros yet it saw, and yet the west. 
Where the Pompeian clarion silenced was. 
Then Cassius and Brutus felt its might. 
And did Modena and Perugia mourn ; 
So great a peace upon the world it brought 
That unto Janus was his temple closed. 
It in the hand of the third Ca?sar wrought 
Stem vengeance for the wrath of living Right : 
With Titus it avenged the ancient sin. 
And then with Char emagne victorious 
Its might did break the tootb of Lombardy. 
But now, Ah 1 Rome, thou art the home of vice, 
And he, the prince of the new Pharisees. 
Hath made, of Holy Peter's tomb, a ditch 
Of blood and filth, wherein the Evil One, 
Who fell from heaven, doth satiate himself. 



thee to leave the other day without presenting my friend, 
Ben Salomo to thee. Now I will make amends. I would 
make the Daniel of Italy (points to Dante) and the Dante of the 
Chosen People (points to Salomo) known to«ach other. 

(They bow to each other.) 

Balomo : I am delighted to meet the only poet in the world who 
could have written the Vita Nuova. 

Giotto : I showed it, Dante, to my friend, to whom I have often 
talked of thee, so that he was anxious to see thy work. 
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F aloud: But not, in spile of Giotto's highest commendation!, pre- 
pared to £ nd it of such excellence. 

Gi .110 : Is it not truly beautiful ? It is as delicate as the impalpable 
dust that makes the beauty of the dark red rose, but still 
imperishable. 

Fat.'.-mo : 1 know of nothing so delicate and yet so deep. 

Giotto : It is the exquisite delicacy and depth of the sky at sunset, 
when it changes from crimson to orange and from orange to 

Faxouo: That is good, but it does not express the whole to me. 
That, Giotto, is only the art of it. There is throughout it the 
restless quivering of emotion. That is the heart of it. 
Giotto : Dante, what dost thou say to that ? 

Dante : I thank you both, and say no more than this, that though 
the work may be to you what you have said, it is to me naught 
but a poor effort to teil that which was, which is, and ever shall 
be felt, though never fully expressed. 
Saloiio ; But I see that in the end thou say est that thou hadst hope 
to say of this blessed lady things that were never yet written of 
any woman. I hope that thou wilt say those wondrous things. 
And so thou wilt, for this is the dream of love which God grants 
to his children to teach them never to despair of life, nor to 
doubt or forget the immortality of the soul, 
Dante : I beheld things which decided me not to write more, 
{pauses) until such time as I am able more worthily to treat of 
her {fwusts). And unto this end I ever strive. 
Saloiio : Giotto, thou wilt let me see the work when it is done ? 
Giuttu : I promise thee that if it comes to me I shall lend it thee, 

when I have read it. 

Salojio (to Danti) : May I present to thee a copy of my Machberolh ? 

There is in it a poem of Tophet and Eden, which would 

perchance interest thee. (Givts him a hook.) 

Dante : Multas gralias ! But hast thou no place between thy Tophet 

and thy Eden ? 
Saloiio : There is no middle path between good and evil. 
Dahtb : I plead not for a middle path in life, but for a middle place 
where, through contrition and through expiation begun in life, 
man may his way continue, and in the end attain the light. 
Balosiu : Whoso the way of evil chooseth here must walk the way 

to all eternity. 

Dante : I do agree with thee that whoso chooseth the way of evil 

must for ever walk it. but hold that men who have lived for 

justice, mercy, liberty, — like Ripheus, Trajan and Cato, — will 

find the light, if light there is to find 1 But I will read thy 

book, and with thee pass through Tophet and through Eden 1 

Salomo : To see the stern decree that ever doth eternally divide the 

evil from the good ! Now I must go to see a Cardinal who, 

speaking of the bliss of the other world, is yet anxious to 

remain in this. ' [Exit.) 

Dante : Now, Giotto, that we are talking of books, I have brought 

thee some books which, perhaps, thou wouldst like to see. 
Giotto : Thou art kind. 
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Dantb (handing books) ; Here they are. The De Consolation* of 
Btr.lhius But a nature so joyous as thine needs it not. The 
famous Commentary of Averrhoes, which, I am afraid, only 
darkens counsel with words without knowledge. Cicero, On 
Friendship — a subject on which he can teach thee nothing. 

Giotto : Thank thee, 1 will prize them for their own sake, and more 
for thine. (Enter a Messenger.) Well? 

Messenger : His Holiness would see you, master. 

Giotto: I wili follow thee. (Exit Messenger.) Stay thou till I 
return. His Holiness is anxious about his portrait. An tonga, 
vita brevis. I am afraid he would reverse the order ! (Exit.} 

Dante: He has reversed so many things already I (Enter Alberigo.) 
And what dost thou want ? 

Albbbiqo : Thou art Dante Alighieri ? 

Dante : And what of that ? 

Alberioo ; Thou art in Rome for a purpose. 

Dante : And what has that to do with such as thee ? 

Alberioo : Something that would be to thy advantage, I could 
facilitate an audience for thee. 

Dante : An audience ? 1 want no audience. 

Alberioo : Then thou hadst better have it whilst thou can 

Dante (aside) : Ah, what is this? 

Albehigo : Unless thou art ready to forestall them, events may 
follow that will rain thee and thine. 

Dantb : What dost thou mean ? 

Albkbhh) : That if thou wouldst in Florence keep thy station, 
and save thy party from defeat and suppression, thou hadst 
better have an audience before others have it. 

Dantb : What others ? 

Albehtoo : No more I know but that since thou hast left, things do 
in Florence wear an ugly look, 

Dante (aside) : I do suspect it is but fraud. (Aloud.) And if I should 

Alberioo : I could assist thee. 

Dante : The proof ? 

Alberioo : This letter, which will show thee that I am a confidential 
agent, 

Dante {takes the letter and reads) : And thou art a confidential agent 
who could arrange an audience ? 

Alberioo : I am, as the letter shows. 

Dantb : And if I do not want an audience ? 

Albemoo : Then others will. 

Dante [aside): I must go back to Florence, and see what maybe 
going on, (Aloud.) And this audience, how could it be 
obtained ? 

Albehiho : A contribution to the holy crusade for the relief of Acre— 

Dante : Which, if I do refuse ? 

Alberioo: Then others are prepared to give. 

Dante : Greed ! Canst thou tell me how great a treasure thy Lord 
demanded from St. Peter before he put the keys into his keep- 
ing ? Did Peter or the others ask silver or gold of Matthias 
when he was chosen by lot into the place the guilty soul had 
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lost 1 Go. thou and thy like 1 Your avarice affligls the world. 
You make you gods of gold and silver, and from the idolater, 
how differ you, save that he worships one and you a hundred ? 
If there are any evil machinations, I will return to Florence, and 
will see who offer thee their bribes. I tell thee, go 1 

Ar.RKHKK) (aside) : Then will Corso know that I have told him 1 That 
I must prevent. (Aloud) : Thou art unjust. I am a poor Friar 
who, knowing thy great fame, sought to do thee and thy party 
a good turn. Thou art unjust, but yet Alberigo 

Dante : What 1 Alberigo f Treachery ! Thy soul is in hell ! 

.Alberioo (aside) : I am undone if he lives t {Falls back lo the wall.) 

Dante : Thy soul already in Cocytus bathes! Go 

-Auebiuo (snatches the sword) : What dost thou say, traducer ? 

Dante (drawing) : Beware, for now thy time has wholly been 
revolved. 

(They fight. Dante disarms Alberigo, who falls.) 

Dante : Now, go, fulfil the measure of thine iniquity ! 

(Hilariss rushes in and stands between them, holding up 
a crucifix.) 

HrtABiDS : Stop ! What is this ? 

Dante (looking at the crucifix) : No, it cannot be 1 (Exit Alberigo.) 

Hilahiob : What were you fighting for ? 

Dante : That demon would have killed me. 

Hrunrcs: Demon ? Thou art excited, my son. Calm thee! 

Dante : I tell thee his soul is in hell, where greed and treachery are 
punished ! 

Hilaml-s : Ah, thou may'st be right 1 But let that be awhile, for I 
would have a talk with thee, Dante Alighieri. 

Dame : Who art thou ? 

Hilarius: My name is Hilarius. 

Dante : Dost thou also, with lying tales of danger, come seeking 
bribes to satisfy thine and thy masters' greed ? 

Hilarius : I seek no bribes, and greed my Master knows not, but I 
have come to warn thee of thy danger. 

Dantb : What danger ? 

Hn.iRiL-a : Thou hast left the true path, the path of life and light. 

Dante : True path ? 'Tis full of those who practise all iniquities. 
The path of life ? Then is it walked by ministers of death and 
and darkness. 

HiLABins : My son, thy words are the words of those who mock. 
God is not mocked. 

Dante : Nor man deceived by talk of truth where there is but 
iniquity, of life where there is but death. Walk thou thy path 
if it is to Ihy liking, but leave me the pursuit of knowledge and 
the consolation ol philosophy. 

Hilarius : Beware, and think not that, because there is iniquity 
where there should be truth, there are no witnesses for truth 
and justice. (Picks up a book.) Ah, Virgil I does he not with 
eloquence proclaim the coming of the Saviour of the world ? 
Does he not show the punishment of injustice, and cry against 
the wickedness of the greed of gold ? 
Dante: " Quid nonmortalia pcctora cogis auri sacra fames," go, preach 
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it to thg pilgrims of thy path of truth and life I Give me the- 
ways of knowledge and philosophy, that I may dwell in peace. 
Hilieivs : What men call knowledge is mere guesswork. It is 
more, it is less; it comes, it vanishes. Man may exist while 
trusting to mere knowledge. Before he can live, he must have 
faith. 
Dante; Faith is the faculty that makes us, poor human fools, 

believe what we know is not true ! 
Hilabius ; Nay; "of things hoped, the substance; of things not 

seen, the proof.'' 
Dante : Tell me, has thou ever doubted ? 
Hilabics : A thousand times. 
Dante : Despaired ? 
Hilabics : Never ! 
Dante : And now ? 

Hilamus : Now, my bark is safely anchored in the roadstead. 
All grappling bonds that knit the heart to God 
Are all accordant with the claims of love. 
The world's existence, and my human state, 
The death which He endured that I may live, 
All that which I and all the faithful hope. 
The daily gifts of Providence and grace. 
The constant yearning of the soul for peace, 
Have drawn my bark from stormy seas of doubt 
Safe to the shore where love maintains a calm. 
Safe to the tranquil shore where love doth reign. 
Dante {after a pause) : Thou pleadest powerfully. I am almost 
persuaded t But it is too late ; too late 1 Go ; leave me in peace. 
Hilaeids: There is no true peace except the peace of God— pax 
ilia I)ei, guai txsvperat omnim smsum. 
(Dante stands in silence. The covering falls of Beatrice's portrait.) 
Dante (looking at the picture) : Ah, there it is 1 
H □■abuts : What ? 
Daste : Her face I 
Hil.hius : Thou knowest that face ? 
Dante : I do ! Beatrice 1 
Hiubius: It was I who comforted her with the last rites of Holy 

Church 

Dante : Oh, dost thou tell me what is true ? Let me look into thine 

eyes. Thou wouldst not dare deceive me 1 
HiLiinua (holding up a crucifix) ; Dost thou know that ? 
Dante : Ah, I know it ! It was mine and I gave it to her I 
HifcABiua : And now it comes back to thee with a message from ber. 
(Gives Dante the crucifix.) 
Dintb : Tell it me 1 Tell it me ! 
Hilabius ; I tell thee as, before God, I do believe the time hath now 

come for me to obey her last command. 
Dante; Which was? 
HmABins : That if ever I found thee to be in danger of thy lite 

eternal, I should come to thee and tell thee 

Dante; What? 

Htlabiub : To meet her in Paradise. 
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Darte : Oh, my G 

darkness of death nor the effulgence of heaven could have 
quenched the flame I Meet her in Paradise I May I ? Can I ? 
HiLAitrra: Thou may'st, thou canst ! 
DANTE : Oh, God, I may, I can. I will, I must ! 

(Dante stands mtHonless looking heavenwards. Hilarins 
hneels. The singing of an Easter hymn is heard 
outside.) 

Sane III. — Giotto's Studio, eighteen months later. Giotto is discovered 
painting. 

{Enter Salomo.) 

Giotto ; Thou dost look puzzled, friend. 

Salomo : Why, so I am. I have just received a letter from a friend 
in Florence. He tells me many things I do but half understand. 
I have brought the letter to thee because thoo knowest Florence, 
and particularly because it mentions thy friend Dante Alighieri. 

Giotto : Ah, what about Dante ? 

Salomo: In some trouble. I should think. I will read thee the 
letter, and do thou explain. 

Giotto: I will. 

Salomo (reads) : "Florence is a mass of disorder." 

Giotto : The Florentines are incurable. They would quarrel and 
kill each other to the last man, and I really believe he would 
quarrel and fight with himself. 

Salomo [reads]: "The Pope is interfering." 

Giotto : Ah, is it so ? No wonder Dante denounced him. Dante is 
a supporter of the Emperor, a Ghibelline as people would 
describe him, though he was once a Guelf. But he was 
never a mere Guelf nor is he now a mere Ghibelline. I know 
Dante for a just and honest man. But who shall know a Pope? 
Still, I am painting for the Pope, and therefore I have to do but 
with his features. 

Salomo (reads) : " Dante is Chief Prior and shows magnificent 
strength." 

Giotto: I knew he would. Know then that the city is governed by 
these Pri >rs, who are elected by the people, and the strong man 
governs, of course, as he always does in every sphere. And 
Dante is strong. There is no human power that can bend him. 
What if he had been Emperor. The Pope would have had to 
brad I 

Salomo (reads) : " The Pope sent Cardinal Matteo to pacify the city, 
but he has failed, and has excommunicated both parties." 

Giotto: So mnch for the fear of the Pope, at any rate. The 
Guelfs are for the Pope — when it suits their purpose. When 
it does not, they do not mind being excommunicated. 

Salomo (reads) : •• Corso Donati and others of the Neri then prayed 
the Pope to request the King of France to send an army to over- 
come the Bianchi." 

Giotto : The Neri and the Bianchl are two factions, sprung at first 
from some family dispute. The Neri are mostly Guelfs and 
the Bianchi mostly Ghibellines. If Corso is opposed to Dante, 
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then there will be a struggle between intrigue and strength. I 

wonder which will prevail 1 
Salomo (reads) : ■• Upon hearing this, Dante banished the leaders of 

both parties, and one Guido Cavalcanti died in exile." 
Giotto : Ah, so Guido is dead I He was a Guelf. but the first of 

Dante's friends. There is the hand of the strong man. Dante 

will win, if he keeps himself prepared for the intriguing ! 
Salomo (nods) ; " Corso Donati is in Rome, and it is said that 

Charles of Valois is to be sent to Florence." 
Giotto : That is the hand of the intriguer, and it looks dangerous. 

Corso is an old enemy of Dante. 
Siiaimo (nods) : •• A Bianca is to be sent to Rome to oppose 

Giotto : Ah I If there were another Dante, they would succeed ! 
Salomo : I believe thee, for thy friend, Dante, has the face of a man 

born to rule . 
Giotto : Thou art right. But there is one thing against him. He 

is too honest. 
Saloko : Has he not yet finished the work promised at the end of 

his Vila Nuova ? 
Giotto : I do not know. I only know that from early youth he has 

been seeing marvellous visions, and that he means to make of 

them a great poem. 
Salomo : And it will be great, will stand with the masterpieces of 

the world. (Enter Danti.) Ah, here he is 1 
Giotto : Welcome, most estimable friend 1 
Salomo : Grant me the honour also to add my welcome. 
Dante (bowing) : I thank you, friends. 
Giotto ; Salomo was reading to me this very moment an account 

of the troubles in Florence. 
Dante : Troubles they are, indeed. 

Giotto: But thou hast come thyself to put everything right? 
Dastk: If I remained, who was to ga, now that 1 have come, who 

Giotto : The Cerchi ? 

Dante : Timid as sheep, vacillating as weathercocks ! 

Giotto: Lapo Salterello? 

Dante : A stalwart ruined by profligacy. 

Giotto : Then thou art alone ? 

Dante : There are three others. 

Giotto : Since thou wert here, eighteen months ago, I have had 
opportunities to know a little of the ways of Rome ; something 
too of the by-paths of the Curia. I have profited by them. 
Thou wilt not take it amiss if I, a young painter, offer thee, an 
Ambassador of Florence, three words of counsel ? 

Dante : Speak, and so deserve the thanks that thy advice shall never 
be blotted out from the records of memory 1 

Giotto : First, return instantly to Florence. 

Dante : And second ? 

Giotto: Return instantly to Florence. 

Dante: And third? 

Giotto : Return instantly to Florence I 
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diate presence. They have been summoned to an audience a 

the Palace. 
Distk (to lackey) : I will follow thee at once. Go. {Exit lackn.) 

{To Giotto) Friend, I will consider thy advice. Now good bye. 
{Exit hastily.) 
Giotto : Too late : too late ; too late 1 



The Pofb : We hear that you have made of Florence, fairest 
daughter of Rome, the home of disorder and bloodshed. There- 
fore is it necessary, in virtue of our high office and the powers 
confided by Divine wisdom unto our hands, for us to exercise 
those unquestionable powers and to restdre the order and peace 
which you have destroyed. Wherefore, we propose to send our 
noble son. Prince Charles of Valois, to pacify the city. 
Dune : May it please your Holiness that we be allowed to state the 
petition, not of a party or a faction, but of the duly constituted 
government of the city. 
Pope: We know the state of Florence. Your duly constituted gov- 
ernment, which is of one party, hath banished the leaders of the 
other party, hath it not ? 
Dakte: The government of the city snowed no partiality, but 

banished the leaders of both parties. 
Pope : And then allowed the leaders of one party to return. 
Dihte : And that because of the death in exile of Guido Cavalcanti 
Pope : A fair excuse I 

Dakte : I pray the indulgence of your Holiness. The banishment 
of the leaders of both factions was a judicial act dose for the 
preservation of law and order, and done regularly in accordance 
with the statutes of the city. The leaders of one faction were 
allowed to return because of the death of one of their number, 
and before the Council could further decree upon the matter, 
the leaders of the other faction prayed your Holiness, not in the 
name of the Council, nor against the action of the Council, but 
alleging tyranny of faction against faction, to cause an army to 
be sent to overcome one party and to assist the other. It is 
against this that the Government of the city would protest, and 
we were loth to believe that your Holiness would take up the 
quarrel of a faction against a duly constituted government. 
Pope : We have allowed you more than due indulgence, but cannot 
suffer any tongue to imply that our justice is at fault. You 
Florentines are quarrelsome and factious, as you admit. Your 
government is a government of faction, and its actions cannot be 
regarded as judicial. You talk of your impartiality. What 
impartiality 1 If you are anxious for impartial dealing, you 
take the judgment of the Holy See; raise not your heads in 
unholy disobedience, but be submissive, and gain our bene- 
diction. 
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: We do not come to dare your Holiness. 
ut: Not yet lo show unholy disobedience. 

Third Ambassador: But ob-diently to present our petition. 

Pope (to Danii) : And what doth your Excellency say ? 

Dante : What I have said. 

Pope: "Quod script, scripsi!" How very like Pilate? You come to 
dare and disobey our will, and yet you talk of impartiality 1 

Daste : I talk of impartiality because I am neither Guelf nor 
Ghibelline, nor of the Biancbi nor Neri. 

Pope: What then are you? 

Daste : I am an Italian and a man. Mankind is one. God made 
it so. Therefore, it must work together and make for unity. 
Unity is taught by the Government of God in the external 
world, and by the necessity of an aim. Unity seeks for some- 
thing by which it may be represented, and this is found in 
unity of government. For peace, one must rule. As God is 
one, mankind is most like God when at unity, therefore under a 
monarchy. Where there is parity there must be strife; where 
strife, judgment ; the judge must be a third party intervening 
with supreme authority Wnhoui monarchy, there can be no 
justice, nor even liberty. 

Pope: Dare you doubt the authority of the Holy See ? 

Dante: I dare but follow Him ubu is the source of all authority, 
whose words have set apart the several powers of crown and 
mitre. "Reddite ci&> qme <»pt.' Claris, Casari," "Regnum mium 
nan est di hoc mmido." 

PuPE : Let that suffice I It is our will that the Ambassadors shall 
retire until such time as we shall summon them. (Exeunt.) 

Pope : Shall I endure this impious insolence, 

This open daring of my power supreme ? 

First Cardinal : Three are submissive to your Holiness. 

P. pe: But one did dare me, heard his colleagues speak 
In timid accents of submissive awe, 
And yet he stood in silence proud and stem- 
But I will tame his insolence, and crush 
His pride, I will, 1 swear by heaven and hell ! 

Second Cardinal: But first of this matter of Florence, your 
Holiness. 

Popb: Ah, yesl What shall we do 1 

First Cardinai, : "Toll* moras; semper tmcuit digsrc paratis!" 

Pope: Curio's counsel to Julius Caesar I I am afraid that as a 
matter of fact, we are not quite ready. (To the Second Cardinal) : 
What do you say ? 

Second Cardihai. : The Ambassadors are here. Let them be kept 
here, and promised what your Holiness may wish. The while, 
Florence may be reduced. This is the long promise and the 
short fulfilment which sped so well with Palestrina. 

Pope : Ah, yes! (To the Third Cardinal) : And you ? 

Third Cardinal, : That would be well, but there is a way in which 
the end would come without the necessity of promise unful- 
filled. Divide tt impera. Send two of the timid ambassadors 
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bick, and keep the other two in Rome. So Florence (alls, and 
the proud one may thus be punished. 
Pupe : Ah. yes. Divide it imperii ! That shall be our counsel. Let 
the Florentine Baron attend. 

(tjorso Donati is ushered in by attendants) 
Pope : What news from Florence, then ? 

■CmiHO : It is proposed, your Holiness, that the Bianchi should be 
thoroughly suppressed by the help of Prince Charles of Valois 
aod your benediction. The Bianco prior, Dante Alighieri, and 
his followers, are to be banished, and all their properties con- 
fiscated. 
Pope - What are the grounds for banishment ? 
■Corso : Charges of baratery, your Holiness. 
Pope And the proof? 

■Conso : If necessary, they can be supported. 
Pops : What penalties beyond the banishment f 
Conso: The confiscation of all properties. 
Pope: And yet? 
Conso : And yet, your Holiness ? 
Pope : And yet! 
Corso (aside) : Ah.Isee! (Aloud): That if the exiles are ever caught 

within the jurisdiction of the city, they shall be burnt alive. 
Pope: To this we do agree, but stipulate that as an offering of thanks 
for peace, the city shall a contribution pay, according as the 
Lord hath prospered it, towards the holy crusade to be waged 
for the relief of Acre. 
Oinao : It shall be done, your Holiness ! (Exit.\ 

Pupa : Let the Florentine Ambassadors be summoned. (Dante and 
his colleagues are ushered in) We have decided that the Chief 
Prior and the Second Prior shall remain in Rome, and two return 
to Florence, We will send a Cardinal to conciliate the factions, 
and we would wish that as a thanksofiering for peace, the city, 
according to the debt it owes to God for its prosperity, should 
pay a contribution towards the holy crusade. 

{Three of the ambassadors bow. Dante stands erect. 
Corso is seen at tin door.) 
Daste {pointing to Corso): Traitor! 
Pope: What? 

Dante (still pointing) : Traitor! 
Pope : Beware ! 
Dante: Traitor! 

Sunt V.— Giotto's Studio as before. 

(Dante and Giotto conversing.) 
Giotto: Come, I will tell thee what I have been doing. I have 

finished the portrait of His Holiness 

Dante [absently) : Holiness didst thou say ? 

Giotto ; Ah ! pardon me, I simply meant the Pope. 

Dante (muttering) : Usurper t Pharisee ! whom the fiery hole in hell 

Giotto : What dost thou mean? 
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Disra : I have seen such as he in hell, buried head foremost in a 

fiery hole 

Giotto [aside] : What but a hole for holiness ! {Aloud). But come. 

I have thought much of thy subjects for my new painting at St. 

Peter's, and have decided upon 

Danti : The pageant of the Church Triumphant ? 

Giotto : No. That is a task beyond my power. No man may paint 

it as conceived by thee. I will paint the Navicella. Thou 

didst not in thy superb pageant of the Church Triumphant, 

devise a symbol for the Holy See, and I am painting for his 

Holiness 

Dante ! Down at the bottom, full of holes and narrow .... 

who did not fear to take by fraud the Holy Church .... 

and then work her woe Below, where others are 

dragged down for simony .... flattened along the fissure 

of the rock I 
Giotto (aside) : How have these visions burnt into his brain t 

(Aloud) : Dante, thou art weary. 
Dante (muttering) : Flattened along the fissure of the rock ! 

(Looks out of the window.) 

t, I look upon my subject 

.. , ...... t r _n my memory. Ah, there 

. i hell, and he hath seen it I (Enter Catalano). Well, friar, 

what dost thou want ? I have seen thy face before, I think. 
Catalano : My son, I think I was with it at the time. 
Giotto : Prudent ! If thou didst let it go without thee, there might 

be danger. 
Catalano : What danger, son? 
Giotto : That some vile cur might take it for a piece of hog, and 

Catalano : My son, that would be going to the dogs, but I would 

rather go to the gods. 
Giotto : Enough of that I What dost thou want ? 
Catalano ; I bring a letter from Florence. (Hands the letter to Giotto.) 
Giotto (gives him a coin} : Now, thou canst go, good friar. 
Catalano : God bless thee, my sou. (Exit.) 

Giotto (looking at the Utter) : Why, Dante, this letter is for thee. 

(Dante is silent.) Dante (touching him), a letter from Florencel 
Dante (turning round) ; What didst thou say of Florence ? 

(Enter Bibrius.) 
Giotto: A letter for thee. (Gives him the Utter.) 

Duns (reads) : •• Know then and see that thou escapes! greater ills. 

Thou art, with the foremost of thy colleagues, to be banished 

for barratery, and if thou dost set fool within the jurisdiction of 

Florence, thou wilt be burnt alive 1 " 

(Throws the Utter on the floor and stamps upon it.) 
Hilaeits: That is what I have just heard at Rome. 
Giotto : At Rome f 
HiLARins : Yes. What is to be done at Florence was hatched in 

Rome, methinks 1 There is danger also in Rome. 
Dante: These are the doings of the traitor I I will return to 

Florence, and dare the traitor and the Pharisee ! 
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Hilabiob : No, no 1 Do not return to Florence, neither stay la 
Rome. Thou art being watched by those whose hands are 
well accustomed to the deeds of darkness ! 
Giotto : This is terrible ! 
Hilariub : God forgive Rome and Florence ! 
Dastk : I will return and dare their treachery. 

That, Giotto, was thy own advice to me 

Giotto : My friend, yes, but 'tis now too late, too late I 
Do thou stay here. We will now go and see 
That means are found at once to let thee go 
In safety from the perils that surround thee. 
Now, father, come I 
Hii.utius: Go, son, I follow thee I (Exeunt.) 

Dusts : Ah, base Italia ! home of grief and fear, 
A ship without a pilot in the storm t 
Throughout thee are thy wretched sons at war ; 
And one the other teareth e'en of those 
Within a single wall and foss enclosed ! 
Oh, wretched one, search thou thy shores around, 
And then within thy bosom look, to see 
If any part of thee enjoyelh peace I 
And thou ungrateful mother, Florence, thou, 
Who hast the name of justice on thy lips 
But hast the direst treason in thy heart, 
Shalt see thee like a woman who is sick. 
Who findeth not repose upon her down. 
But, tossing, seeketh to conceal her pain t 

(Dante potts backwards and forwards. Stops and gain 
upwards. A vision is seen. There is a chariot, 
above which a shower of flowers is playing.) 
Chorus (unseen): Btnedictvs qui venis. 

(Dante clasps his hands in the attitude of prayer.) 
Chobus : Manibus o date lilia plenis. 

(The shower of flowers subsides. A tadv appears on the 
chariot, wearing agreca mantle vested with flaming 
red, and a snow-white veil with olive cixit.) 
Dakte : Now trembleth in me every drop of blood, 

I know the traces of the ancient flame 1 
Bkatkick : Look well, in sooth, Beatrice am I ! 

How didst thou to the mountain deign to come? 
Dost thou not know that man is happy here? 
Chobuh : In te, Domine, speravi. (Dante weeps.} 

Chohub : O Lady, why dost thou upbraid him so ? 
Beatbice : I did sustain him with my looks of yore ; 
Revealing unto him my youthful eyes 
I with me led him in the righteous way. 
From flesh to spirit when I did ascend, 
He turned away and walked in other ways. 
And long pursued false images of good 
That never any promises fulfil. 
By dreams and otherwise I called him back. 
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For this I visited the galea of death, 
Ard unto God for him with weeping prayed. 
Dixie (wuping) • When death concealed your face, the things of linn 

Did with false pleasure turn my steps aside. 
Beat kicb : My buried flesh should have directed thee ! 
Nor art nor nature ever lo ihee gave 
Delight so great as those fair limbs wherein 
- ■ J dwell ; and if this highest of delights 

Did fail thee in my death, what mortal thing 
Should into its desire thee have drawn ? 
Thou shouldst have risen up to follow me. 
Chorus: Turn, Beatrice, tarn lay holy eyes, 

Unveil and look upon thy faithful one ; 
Reveal thy face to him, so that he see 
The second beauty which thou dost conceal 1 

(Beatrice turns to Dante and unveils. He standi 
gating at her. The vision vanishes.) 
(Enter Giotto and Hilarius) 
Diste : Beatrice ! 
Giotto (to Hilarius) : He must have seen one of his visions. Ah me ! 

this love will bring him unto death I 
Hilarius (to Qiotto) : This love has brought him into life eternal 1 
Dante {locking round) : Ah, Giolto t Hilarius ! Where am I ? 
Huabicb : My son, what hath happened to thee ? 
Dante : Now I have seen her and have heard her voice, 
Have seen her eyes gaze into mine again ; 
Now am I drawn unto that holy smile 
That all which is of time and earth dissolves 1 

splendour of the Ever-living Light, 
No guilty poet mav describe thy grace. 

New Love, new Life ! Through Lethe let me pass 
And thereby lose the memory of sin ; 
Then of Eunoe's quickening rivulet. 
Whose taste all other savours doth excel. 
Grant thou a draught, so potent to revive 
Within my soul the memory of good 
That, by that holiest wave, made fresh and pure, 
(E en as new plants renewed with foliage new) 

1 may be apt for mounting to the stars I 

[Curtain.] 
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Place : Pisa. Time : 1309—13. 

Seen* J. — Cloisters surrounding a garden. In front, a gateway to a path. 
A seat on the path. Autumn afternoon. Monks, in pain, walk 
round the cloister. Amongst them, Hilarius and Villani. 

First Monk : I heard an infernally good story yesterday. A young 
woman in Pisa had admitted a lover into her chamber, when 
another lover clambered up to the window and begged a kiss, 
(Whispers.) 
Sbcond Monk : Oh t Ha, ha, ha t 

First Monk ; Wait a bit t He suspected a lot, but said nothing, 
and went away quietly. Then he got a redhot poker, came 
back and begged another kiss, and . . . (Exeunt ,'aughing.) 
Third Monk : Well, what dost thou say about this great question ? 
Fourth Monk : I say that the moon shines by her own light. 
Thibj. Monk : But doth not the sun stand tor the Church and the 

moon (or the Empire ? 
Fourth Monk : That is my argument. The Empire has rights and 
duties of its own. (Exeunt.) 

Fifth Monk ; Hast thou yet read Alagerius' De Monarchia i 
Sixth Monk : Yes. 
Fifth Monk : Well ? 
Sixth Monk : Quite impractical. 
Fifth Monk : But a beautiful idea, is it not ? 
Sixth Monk : A mirage 1 The Empire is dead ; and has been dead 

for many years. 
Fifth Monk : And merely walks about to save the funeral expenses, 
I suppose. (Exeunt.) 

HtLAanrs: Then thou art a Florentine! 1 am delighted to see a 

fellow-citizen. 
Vhj4ni : Dost thou know any of the exiles ? 
Htijbihk : I knew Dante when he was a young man. I met him in 

Rome some nine years ago : but have not seen him since. 
Viluhi : The year of the Jubilee ! I was there too. 
Hilarics : Hast thou seen him since ? 
ViLLuti : No, He is in exile. 

Hilakics: I know the ungrateful city banished him. 
Villas i : And yet, the respect to his genius was so strong that his 
enemies dared not molest his family. (Exeunt.) 

Second Monk : If thou must delight In the worship of Venus rather 
than in adoring the Blessed Virgin, I wonder thou dost not read 
the Vita Nuova. 
First Monk: What is that ? 
Skcond Monk : The finest romance that ever was written. Cino da 

Pistoia never wrote anything half so good. 
First Monk: Where is it to be seen f 
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Second Monk : Hilarius, ihe Franciscan who is staying here, has a. 
copy, 1 believe. The author is an old friend of his. {Exeunt.} 

Fourth Monk : Hast thou heard of the new theory ? 

Third Monk : I have heard of many. 

Fourth Monk : I mean that the sun is at rest, and that the earth 
revolves round it ? 

Third Monk : I prefer the theory of my uncle's shepherd. 

Fourth Monk: What is that ? 

Third Monk: That earth and sun dodge round each other. (Exeunt.) 

Fifth Monk : Well, suppose thou art right. What is to take the 
place of the Empire ? 

Sixth Monk : A number of independent nations, of course. Look 
how strong France is already. Spain will soon become a great 
power : Britain will follow ; and afterwards, perhaps, Germany. 
That is my forecast. (Extant.) 

Hiuriob : How strange t 

Viluni : What is it ? 

H t lamest Do you see that man ? 

Vilijni : Where ? 

Hilarius : There, looking intently at the buildings. He is coming 
this way. How very like someone I used to know 1 

(Gets to the gateway.} 
(Enter Dante, looking round.) 

Hilarius : Stranger, what do you want ? (Wo reply) Brother, 
what are you looking for ? 

Dante : Peace. [Exit Villani ) 

Hilarius : Pax ilia Dei, quit exsuperat omnttn sensum ! 

Dante : Hilarius ! 

Hilarius: Dante! (They embrace.} 

Dante: I have sought thee out; I want thy help once more. (Exeunt.} 
(Enter Fifth and Sixth Monk.} 

Fifth Monk : Sancta Maria ! Dost thou see that man ? 

Sixth Monk : What man ? 

Fifth Monk : That man with the Franciscan and the Florentine 
historian. 

Sixth Monk : What of him ? 

Fifth Monk : He is Dante Alighieri I 

Sixth Monk: What! He who has been through hell? 

Fifth Monk: Yes. See, the fire has scorched his face! 

Sixth Monk : Let us go and look at him well. Why, I smell the 
brimstone ! Come ! (Exeunt.) 

(Re-enter Dante, and Hilarius.) 

Hilarius : Let us sit down. \They sit.) I have lately been reading 
with gieat delight thy Vita Nuova. What of the promised 
sequel ? It is reported thou hast been through hell. Is thy 
poem finished, or have the wars put it out of thy head ? 

Dante : It almost came to that, I began the work before the new 
Pilate and the new Caiaphas drove us all from the banks of 
Arno, My house was plundered. I believed that my work 
had been lost. I dismissed it from my thought. But it pleased 
God that it should be brought to me by a friend ; ana now I 
mean to finish it according to my first intention. 
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ns : That is well. Bui what bast thou done ? 
: A third. Here it is. I wish 10 put it under thy care. I 
an to proceed to Paris, and stay there for a few years. I may 
to Oxford Afterwards. This will keep fresh thy memory 



Dante : Thou art surprised ? 

Hilarics : It is almost inconceivable that such a lofty subject could 
be sung in our vulgar tongue ! 

Dante : Thou tbinkest with reason. At Got, when the seedling of 
my purpose — fallen from heaven, perchance, — was beginning to 
sprout, I chose a classic form. But when I looked at the state 
of the age, and remembered that the verses of great poets were 
counted as worthless, I laid aside that harp, and selected another 
more suitable for tbe taste of the men of our time. 

Hilarius : What of the rhymes ? 

Danve : I dreamt I saw all the rhymes in our common Italian 
tongue appear to me a bevy of beautiful maids praying for 
admission into the temple of my song. 

HiLAitius : How did they behave when admitted 1 

Dante : They became as a troop of wild horses that had never gone 
in harness before. 

Hilarius : Did they trample thee, or didst thou break them to 
service ? 

Dante : They never made me say anything but what I meant to 
say. Indeed, I made words say in rhymes what they were not 
wont to express for other poets. 

Hilarius : Well ; perhaps thou art right. It may be that thy work 
is the starting point of a literature which will surpass that of the 
Golden Age. 

Dante : Father, thou art too generous. (After a pause). But, I 
confess, I once dreamt that 1 was admitted, in the Elysian Gelds, 
into tbe company of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucan. 

HiLARius : Dream again, my son, of being admitted into tbe com- 
pany of Statius and of the Sweet Singer of Israel in the Paradise 
of God 1 

Dante : Father, I thank thee. I desire greatly that thou wouldst 
make more manifest my meaning with comments of thine own, 
and then send the whole to the noble Lord of Fagginola. He 

Hit-tiiius : I will not fail to do so. But I must get some food set 
before thee. I will return anon. Meanwhile, here comes a 
Florentine citizen, who will be glad to converse with thee 

(Exit) 
(Enttr ViUani. Daxtt and he salute coldly.) 

Villas) ; Nay, old friend, do not look askance at me. It is true I 
did not join thy new party. I preferred remaining with the old. 
But there is no enmity in my heart. The author of the Vita 
Nucva, of the Coavila, of the Dc Monorchia, is a fellow-citizen for 
whom I have the highest esteem. 



Dante: Is it possible? 

Villan] : It is true. Thou lookest upward and forward, old friend. 
I look backward and on the ground. Thy glance ranges from 
the nethermost pit to the height of the empyrean. I simply 
chronicle the petty annals of my native city. 

Dante : Thou art happier than I. 

Villas! : "He that gaineth his life shall lose it." Hadst thou 



duce work thai will place thee among the immortals. 

Dante: "Bitterness!" Thou speakest truly. Well do I know 
how salt the savour of the bread of others ; how hard the way 
or up or down another's staircase. Still better do I know the 
weight of that mad and evil company which with me wanders 
through the dreary vale of exile. 

Villaki: There are compensations; there are exceptions. Is it 

Dante : Again, thou speakest with reason. 

Vi i i.an] : Siena ? 

Dante ; Let as not speak of it ; but took and pass on. 

Vjllani : The Lord of Verona ? 

Dante : On me he cast so benign a regard that his doing was ever be- 
fore my demanding. Heaven hath given him ason worthy of him. 
(A servitor places refreshments befort Dante. Hi partakes sparingly.) 

Vellani: Padua? 

Dante ; The Padovans have persuaded our old friend Giotto to 
decorate their new church with frescoes. That alone recom- 
mends them to me. 

Villasi : I have heard him say the suggestions for the pictures 

Dante : Some of them may have been. But his own ideas are so 
prolific that he needs not any others. 

Villasi : The Malaspini ? 

Dante ; Where could one dwell in Europe without hearing their 
praises ? The fame of the house proclaims both lords and 
country. The glory of the purse and of the sword belongs to 
that great line. Nature and use have shed such grace upon 
it, that though a vile chief leads the world astray, sole tt goes 
right, and scorns the path of wrong. 

(Btll rings. Monks pass by to Vespers, singing : — 

Rerum Creator, poscimus 
Ut pro hut clmentia 
Sis praesnl et custodia.) 
[CTOIA.K.] 

Scene II.— The same. Time : Tht break oj day. 

(Dante discovered alone pacing backward and forward. 
Hi stops, facing eastward.) 
Dante : The beauteous consort of Tithonus old, 

Her brow with many a starry jewel bright 
Looks pallid yonder on the eastern cliff. 
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(Dante sits on bench. Singing heard y 
Volal avis sine mta, 
Qho nee vales nee prophtta. 
Eve lav it allius. 

(Dante falls into a trante.} 
{Enter Villani, humming " Volat," &c.) 
Villani : Ah. Dante ! Early astir I Good Florentine habit 1 What 

a glorious morning; ! 
Dante {waking up) : Fire t Where am 1 1 Ab, Villani ! Hast thou 

been here long ? 
Villani : Just a moment. Where is the fire ? 
Dantb : Pardon me. A heaviness as of sleep came upon me, and I 

had a wonderful dream. 
Villani : I have heard much of thy dreams. Tis said that dreams 
at daybreak all come true. So thine, just now, should be worth 
hearing. 
Dante : At dawn of day, the soul bath clear sight, 
There's holy divination in our dreams. 
Methought I saw an eagle in the sky, 
His golden pinions were outspread and poised. 
He wheeled around a while : then like the bolt 
Of dreadful thunder downward rushed on me. 
And snatched me upward to the burning light, 
The flames, meseeroed, were scorching ; and 1 woke. 
Villani : Ah ! Prophets can tell the dreams of other folk and the 
interpretation too. I, alas, am not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet ; I can tell neither. 
Dante : Such dreams, like Holy Writ, have a fourfold interpretation. 
Villani: Is it possible? I should be content with one, aay the 

political meaning. 
Dante : Being friendly enemies, let us answer each other— thou like 

a historian, as to the past ; I, like a poet, as to the future. 
Villani : Let it be so I What wouldst thou know that I can tell r 
Dante: Five years ago, in the spring, a fair prospect of peace 
opened itself to our hopes. Why did that spring become winter 
without a summer and an autumn between ? Why did the 
Papal party thwart the Pope's conciliator, Da Prato ? 
Villani : 'Twas largely owing to thee. 
Dante : To me, say'st thou ? 

Villani: Yes, to thee. Our citizens had heard of thy Vision of 
Hell. From time to time, fragments of thy work were copied 
and they sped from hand to band. Canst thou wonder that 
many of thy verses gave much oflence? Peoplesaid: "As the 
Ghibelline poet insists upon putting all the Guelfs in torments, 
let us contrive a pageant giving a somewhat different version." 
So said, so done 1 
Dante ; And the grim comedy became a grimmer tragedy ? 
Villani : A most terrible one. A bridge gave way : the spectators 

fell into the river ; many hundreds were drowned. 
Dante : God rest their souls ! 
Villani : Then reconciliation became impossible. 
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Dante : Yet my Vision is not a partisan diatribe. I am no mere 

Ghibelline ! 
Villani : I can wet) believe that. But so tbou wert regarded. And if 
the purpose was purely moral, why mention the names of so 
many citizens > 
Dante : My cry shall smite e'en as the storm doth smite — 

Most mightily, the loftiest heights. 
Villani: Indeed! 

Of honour, that is no small argument. 
Dante : In all the deeps of woe, within my sight, 

There was no soul without a claim to fame, 
For still the mind of him who hears a tale 
Is loth to acquiesce and fix its faith 
Unless the instances be clear and plain. 
Then let them wince who have their withers wrung. 
Although when tasted first, my verse may prove 
A bitter sop ; digested, it will turn 
To vital nourishment. 
Villani; Well, be it so. 

Turn to the future now. Thy dream explain. 

Dante : Thou canst not doubt, the bird of Jove stands for 

Villani : The Emperor ? Thor. foe his chancellor ; 

The burning light, for Florence (where he means 
To fix his court). Again, my foe, cry Fire ! 
Dante : Thou " not a prophet I " 
Villani : In affairs of State. 

I see as far as others through the wall, 
Beyond the which To-morrow croucheth down. 
Dante : I plainly see (and sight impels the word) 

The stars already near the appointed hour. 
And their conjunction, without let or bar, 
Brings on the day when One divinely sent. 
Shall punish wrong and re-establish right. 
(Entir Hilarius.) 
Villani : Amen to that I 

Hilahius : Quam bonum ttjnctmdvm ! How good and how pleasant 
it is to see brethren dwell together in unity ! 

Villani : But. Dante, why not seek to make a peace 

Dante : Peace will flow like a river, when right aboundeth as the 

waves of the sea. 
Villani : Some of you are too stiff. Why not sue for pardon and 

promise to pay a fine ? You might not have to pay it, if 

Dante : Villani, that is not my way of returning. If you or some 
other old friend can discover one which does not derogate from 
fame and honour, I will take it ; and my steps shall not linger. 
Otherwise, I will never enter Florence. What ? Cannot I 
everywhere look out on the sun and the stars ? Bread, I 
believe, will not fail me. 
Villani : Tbou believest in dreams. Dost thou still give heed to 

Vlrgilian omens ? 
Dante : I have reached higher ground. 
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Villani : Well, I have not. (Takes a book from his bosom, and of ens it 
at random ; then reads.) 
" AuxUbm itnploret, videatque iniigna suorum 

Ah 1 1 shall not change my party ! 
Hilar ids {to Dante) : Be not perplesed. Here is a mightier oracle : 
{Optus the New Testament at random ; then reads.) 
" Vidi sanctum Warn civitatem descendentem a Deo e calo." 
Dante : I accept the omen t Tbe Emperor will come ; and all 
will come right 1 

(Eater Monks in procession, singing " Votat avis," &*.) 
[Curtain.] 

■Scene III.— Pisa. Time: August, 1313. Street near the Cathedral. 
Knells at intervals. 

(Two Monks enter.) 
First Monk : What knelling, brother ? 
-Second Monk : Dost thou not know ? 
First Monk : 1 am a stranger. 
Second Monk : To-day is the Emperor's funeral. 

(Enter Giotto). 
First Monk : Ah, 1 ought to have thought of it ! 
-Second Monk : God rest bis soul 1 

First Monk : And rest my body 1 I am weary, brother. Show me 
where I may rest. (Exeunt.) 

-Giotto (looking at the Cathedral door) : Ah, yes, it is he, 

{Enter Dante. They embrace in silence.) 
•Giotto: My honoured friend, I cannot wish thee joy amidst this 

gloom. But thy face betrays terror— not grief. At least 

Dante: Pardon my abruptness, but tell me: Wert thou with the 

man who took the Emperor's death-mask ? 
'Giotto : I took it myself. 

Dante : Then his face — do not heed mine— what did it show ? 
-Giotto: It was tbe aspect of a man whosleepeth uneasily. 
Dante : Giotto, a secret I I suspect that the Emperor was poisoned. 
Giotto : Poisoned I 
Dante : Yes Thou knowest I studied medicine. I Bay the body 

shows decisive signs of poisoning. 
•Giotto: Horrible 1 
Dante : Pray leave me. I'll see thee anon. I expect somebody. 

(Exit Giotto.) 
(Enter AJberigo.) 
Dante (drawing his sword) : Stop I 

Alberigo : What an outrage ! Dost thou dare draw on a defence- 
less monk under the shadow of the church ? 
Dante : I dare anything for justice, 

Alberigo: Thou shouldst have stopped in hell — the abode of justice. 

Dante : I should have sent thee to thy doom many years ago, 

instead of allowing tbee to 611 the measure of thine iniquity, 
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Dante : Thou wert the acolyte who prepared Che elements for the 

Emperor's last communion. 
Alberigo : What of that ? 

[Dante places a wafer on the point of his sword, Alberigo moiling.) 
Dante : Stay t I found this at thy lodging. I most ask thee to eat 

it. Here and now ! 
Alberigo : What for ? I will not eat it. 
Dante {threatening him with his sword) : Then this ! 
Alberigo : Mercy I Do not kill me ! 
Dante : Then eat. 
Alberigo : Mercy ! Anything but that I 

Dante: Eat, or 

Alberigo : 1 will eat. 
Dante : First pray for pardon. 

Alberigo : Too late t I cannot pray, nor even wish to pray ! 
Dante : Confess at least. Thou hast betrayed thy Emperor and thy 
Church. Betray thy employers likewise. 

(Alberigo shows a rain.) 
Ah, the lilies of France I Fair emblems for foul deeds ! Now,. 
eat ! 'Tis a date for thy fig. 

(Alberigo eats the wafer and slinks away.) 
Ah, thou new Pilate, infamy of France, 
Thou falsifier of the Kingdom's coins, 
Thou gory pirate of the Templar's barque, 
Thou reckless trampler on thy people's rights, 
A boar shall come and rend thee with his tusks. 

(Shtatks his swoid.y 
(Eater a lackey) 
Lackev : Excellency, the Cardinal da Prato would speak with you 

Dante ; Tell thy master that I await his pleasure. (Exit lackey.)- 

(Enter Cardinal da Prato. Thev salute ceremoniously.) 
Cardinal : Dante, how long have we known each other ? 
Dante : It was my good fortune to become acquainted with you 

at Rome during the Jubilee. You were then Bishop of Ostia. 
Cardinal : Thirteen years ago ! An unlucky number, as old wives 

declare ; and this is an unlucky day. Dismal ! dismal ! 
Dante : A day of dead hope. 
Cardinal: For both of us. 
Dante : For Italy and for Europe. 
Cardinal: Too true! 
Dante : You remember my letter to you, nine 

exiles, sought peace and freedom. We ; 

We were ready to follow your directions. 
Cardinal : Do not upbraid me. I did my utmost. Had it not 

been for your letter and my action, Henry would never have 

been elected Emperor. He seemed in every way suitable; but 

he was not strong enough. 
Dante : Too good for this age and this world ! What a pattern of 

knightly excellence 1 When I first attended his court at 

Constance, I was lost in admiration of his clemency and justice. 

My spirit rejoiced within me. I thought him a demi-god ; and 
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felt it was an honour to herald his advent. And he began so- 
well 1 It seemed so likely that he, who had given freedom to 
Switzerland would also give peace to Italy ! 

Cardinal : You speak truly. When after crossing the Alps, he saw 
the plains of' Italy, he fell on his knees and gave God thanks, 
that his task as peacemaker was coming to an end. Alas, it was. 
only beginning. Now, it will never be finished. The obstinacy 
of your city— the city where he meant to fix his court — proved 
too much for him, as for us, 

Dante: Unhappy Florence 1 Yet he was never cast down by 
adversity nor elated by prosperity. 

Cardinal : When I crowned him at Rome, 1 little thought I should 
have to bury him at Pisa. But you, have you any plans ? 

Dame : Though calumny pursue me to the grave, I shall heed it not. 
Some day, Italy will do me justice. I shall put away my sword, 
employ a mightier weapon, and so stand four-square to the 
strokes of destiny. 

(Enter Giotto and lackey hurriedly. Giotto speaks to Daxtt ; 

the lackey to the Cardinal.) 
{A body is carried past on a bier, Monks follow singing a dirge.) 

Cardinal : What is this terrible story ? 

Dante : The wafer I gave him was quite harmless. Alberigo died 
of fright and a guilty conscience. 



Emperor to death and Italy to destruction. 

(Funeral music heard.} 
Cardinal : Atas, alas '. Let us go and pray by Henry's bier that 

light eternal may shine on him. 
Dan IB : Amen 1 (Exeunt armies.} 

[CUKTA.N.] 

Scene IV.— Pisa : The choir of the Cathedral Church. Body of the 
Emperor in the centre . Candles, wreaths, incense, ,&-c. Great chancel 
window above the altar visible over the coffin. Solemn music. 

(Dante. Giotto, and Hilaritts kneeling in front. Dante 

rises and looks intently at the great window.) 
{The Vision of the Rose of Paradise. The saints, 
surrounding the Virgin Mary, in a vast amphi- 
theatre, present the aspect of a Rose. The angelic 
host hovers above. Music ceases) 
Dante : Beatrice 1 

O Lady, thou in whom my hope hath strength. 
In whatsoever 1 behold, I see 



And please thee ever in eternal youth. 

(Music, then a pause.} 



Joy, joy I She smiles and looks upon me cow ; 
And now, she turneth to the Fount of Bliss. 

(Music, then a pause.) 
Behold how vast the city where she dwells I 
How thronged the seats ; the vacant ones, how few ! 
One such there is ; above it shines a crown ; 
Predestines for imperial Henry's head. 

(Vision vanishes. Solemn music. A pause.) 
Strength for the lofty fantasy doth fail; 
But yet my will rolls onwarl, like a wheel 
In even motion, guided by the Love 
That moves the sun and all the other stars, 

(Music. Curtain ) 

[End.] 
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